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When did your 


telephone system 
have its last 


"CHECK-UP"? 


Profit from this 


free service right now 


Your TELEPHONE is streamlined and modern. 
But what about your TELEPHONE SYSTEM? 

Has it kept pace with your business? Does it utilize 
the fastest, most efficient equipment? Can customers reach 
you promptly before they decide to call elsewhere? Per- 
haps your business has “outgrown” its telephone facilities 
without your realizing it. 

Without any obligation to you, one of our communi- 
cations specialists will be glad to review your present 
system. He'll give you an accurate evaluation. Then, if 
changes seem advisable, he’ll recommend the exact facil- 
ities to serve you best — telephone service tailored to your 
present needs with room for future expansion. 


Just call our business office for this free assistance. 


THE SOUTHERN NEW ENGLAND (lyohome COMPANY 
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This Month’s cover photo shows geo- 
graphically the widening international cir- 
cle of Dunham-Bush, Inc., a_ leading 
manufacturer of major cooling and heating 
products, whose sales headquarters is in 
West Hartford. 
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“No More 
Crystal Ball! 


Now we’re in business with 


FACTS-IN-FIGURES” 






















Here are some of the chief advantages 
you'll get from Veeder-Root Counters 
on all your machines and processes: 


e Accurate, up-to-date production 
records 


e Closer production Countrol 


e Stop-and-Go Countrol (with preset 
counters that prevent over-runs 
and shortages) 


e« Measurement of material lengths 
« More accurate costing 


¢ Better basis for wage and incentive 
payments, piecework and payroll 
Countrol 

¢ Simplified tax computation 


Let us show you how easy it is to 
count out costly guesswork. Write: 





You always Know the score’ when you count on Veeder-Root! 


#1110 Measuring Counters are easily installed 
on many types of production and inspection 
machines . . . recording yards, feet, meters and 
other units of length. Furnished with smooth, 
knurled, grooved or rubber-faced friction wheels 
or forked coupling for attachment to rolls 

or shafts. Send for new Condensed Catalog. 


ae Veeder-Root ... 





Everyone can Count on Hartford 2, Connecticut 
Hartford, Conn. * Greenville, S.C. * Altoona, Pa. * Chicago 
® New York « Los Angeles * San Francisco * Montreal 


Offices and Agents in Principal Cities 





George Heilpern Photo 


Governor Ribicoff addresses a joint session of the Connecticut General 


Assembly, oldest constitutional 


legislative body in the country. 


SERVING ALL THE PEOPLE 


CONSTITUTIONAL GOVERN- 
MENT was founded on this continent in Con- 
necticut in 1635 and has continued ever since. 
Governors and legislatures had functioned in 
Connecticut for one hundred and fifty four years 
before George Washington was inaugurated as 
first president of the United States. Connecticut 
was the only one of the original thirteen colonies 
which could claim this distinction. Today Con- 
necticut is truly the original Constitution State. 


We at Hildreth Press are proud to be of serv- 
ice to the Connecticut General Assembly. Our 
printing presses are operating day and night 
during the entire legislative session, turning out 
copies of the proceedings and of the hundreds 
of bills introduced. Each morning of the session 
the printed record of the actions of the previous 
day is on every legislator’s desk. 


To perform their work efficiently and intelli- 


gently, the members of the General Assembly 
require this fast overnight printing service. For 
several legislative sessions, we have been provid- 
ing this service—and at considerable savings to 
the State due to our normal 24-hour round-the- 
clock operations. 

Here at Hildreth our regular three-shift opera- 
tion gives us tremendous flexibility. It enables us 


to offer good terms on delivery and prices. 


Whatever your printing needs . . . why not 


call us for an estimate? 


Whether a single sheet, a full book, black and 
white or full color . . . we are at your service. 


HILDRETH PRESS 


Bristol, Connecticut 
Telephone LUdlow 2-9551 





























FUSTEST 
with the 
MOSTEST 


Many Southerners 
would deny that 
General Forrest spoke 
thus quaintly in 
explaining his record 
of Confederate victories. 
Be that as it may, 
the words give vivid 
expression to the aim 


e_T.A.D. JONESERvice 


since 1925—speeding quality fuels at proper 
prices to the mills, factories and utilities of 
southern New England. 













QUICK DELIVERY of quality BUNKER "C” OIL, 
Pennsylvania & West Virginia BITUMINOUS COAL 
by barge, rail or truck 

throughout Connecticut and Western Massachusetts 


T. A. D. JONES & CO. inc. 





NEW HAVEN: UNiversity 5-6103 & BRIDGEPORT: EDison 3-3123 
After hours:New Haven HObart 7-2533 tor Coal, HObart 7-0766 for Oil 








The Noose 


@ INCREDIBLE as it seems, talk of. direct economic 
controls is mounting in Washington—and when that 
kind of talk becomes so widespread, the chances are 
it will be followed by action. 


Already bills have been introduced in Congress to 
require the Government to pass judgment on pro- 
posed price increases. From that it is not such a big 
step to complete price-wage controls. President Eisen- 
hower frequently warns that the pressure for them 
may become irresistible unless unions and manage- 
ment exercise restraint. 


Now of course imposing controls in peacetime is 
to write finis to the free economy. How is it possible 
that we have come to the point where such a thing 
can even be considered? The main reason is that 
men, particularly in Congress, simply will not or 
cannot face plain facts and act accordingly. 


Here is the vicious circle: : 

For nearly 30 years the Government has been 
running budget deficits almost without interruption. 
In that period the public debt has gone up from 
about $16 billion to $285 billion and may easily hit 
$300 billion before long. It’s true the U.S. could not 
have waged World War II without running heavy 
deficits and piling up the debt. But that war ac- 
counted for only four of those years. 


What a responsible Government obviously should 
have done was start running sizable surpluses im- 
mediately after the war in order to reduce the debt. 
Hardly any serious effort was made in this direction. 
Instead the Government for the most part continued 
down the deficit road—no longer primarily for mili- 
tary purposes but for a host of costly, dubious, cer- 
tainly non-essential civilian programs. 


An editorial reprinted from the April 2, 1959 issue of the Wall Street 
Journal. 


In short, for a generation or so the Government 
has been inflating. Finally, belatedly, the President is 
trying to get the country to turn from the road of 
deficits and inflation. But his own proposed balanced 
budget for fiscal 1960 is nonetheless a huge budget, 
too precariously balanced, and it contains the seeds 
for still greater Government spending in the future. 
Anyway, his pleas are largely ignored in Congress. 


Well, when men refuse to stop inflating they 
naturally try to put the blame elsewhere—on unions 
for wage demands and on employers for price in- 
creases. Since these groups can hardly “stabilize” an 
inflationary situation created by the Government, the 
next step is for the lawmakers to start thinking and 
talking about direct Federal controls. 


Among other absurdities in this reasoning is the 
fact that controls do not control inflation. What is 
needed is control on the Government, not by the 
Government. The majority in Congress is all too 
plainly bent on more inflation. By imposing controls 
they cannot halt inflation; they can, however, depress 
and distort the economy, for which their “cure” will 
be still more Federal meddling until the Government 
is running everything. 


So it’s not only a vicious circle but a veritable 
circle of lunacy. Why do they persist in it? Unhappily 
one answer is that there are too many people in 
Washington who actually do want, whether they 
admit it or not, the Government to run everything— 
especially since they will be doing the governing. 
And there is no doubt that the deficit-inflation-con- 
trols progression is an excellent way to achieve that 
end. 


Can the people do anything? They still have the 
power to insist that an end be put to this robbery of 
their present and future livelihood. But they had 
better not suppose they can wait until the circle being 
drawn in Congress becomes a noose for the nation. 





Photo of Dunham-Bush plant, West Hartford. 





CLIMB BY CONSOLIDATION 
HOW DUNHAM-BUSH 


@ IN MAY 1958, the Suburban West 
Office Building, Cleveland, Ohio, was 
completed; and its completion was sig- 
nificant as an expression of the mod- 
ern architectural attitudes toward de- 
sign and function properly applied. 
But to Cecil Boling, president of 
Dunham-Bush, and to several asso- 
ciates who had assisted his master- 
minding of the several stages in the 
company’s meteoric development, the 
Suburban West Office Building was 
even more significant for something 
personally far more important: it was 
the first structure which was served by 
a cooling, heating and air conditioning 
system comprised entirely of Dunham- 
Bush products. The heating and cool- 
ing equipment which services all four 
stories of this handsome building 
truly a physical expression of the Dun- 
ham-Bush one source—one responsibil- 
ity reputation. A 75 ton Heat-X Pack- 
age Chiller, efficiently assisted by a 
rugged Brunner Compressor, supplies 
chilled water to the air conditioning 
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IS DOING IT 


system. 130 Dunham-Bush CRV re- 
mote air conditioning units provide 
quiet, year ‘round air conditioning for 
the building. And 20 Dunham-Bush 
Recessed Convectors satisfy the build- 
ing’s heating demands. 

Here was a complete climatic net- 
work of heating, cooling, air condi- 
tioning, and air dehumidification by 
Dunham-Bush. 

But to comprehend Boling’s re- 
sponse to the special meaning and 
gratification packed into this single 
job we have to know something more 
about Dunham-Bush as a company and 
about Boling himself. 


Consolidation Begins 


In 1956, consolidation of C. A. Dun- 
ham Company with Bush Manufac- 
turing Company made into a single 
supplier two prominent companies en- 
gaged in closely allied fields of manu- 
facture: Dunham, since 1904 a pro- 
ducer of heating products and 
accessories; Bush, since 1907 a pro- 


ducer of air conditioning and refrig- 
eration products. Then in March 1957, 
the newly formed company’s acquisi- 
tion of Brunner Manufacturing Com- 
pany—producer of air compressors 
and condensers—concluded a delib- 
erate step-by-step plan to become a 
manufacturer equipped to produce 
and sell all major equipment necessary 
in a complete air conditioning, refrig- 
eration, or heating system. And today 
the company’s several product lines 
make an impressive list of major 
equipment and accessories designed to 
provide personnel comfort and to pre- 
serve products. Some of the more com- 
monly known ones are the large air 
handling units, the package chillers, 
the cooling towers and blower con- 
densers, the commercial package air 
conditioning systems, the heavy-duty 
coolers for produce warehouses, the 
low temperature defrost units, the 
baseboard radiation, the unit heaters, 
the steam specialties, the condensing 
units, and the air compressors. 
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word. 


And because seasonal comfort for 
people at work and play has become 
an expected and virtually indispens- 
able part of our daily living, the com- 
pany’s market is relatively unrestricted. 
Geographically there is always a need 
for some Dunham-Bush product some- 
where; and the effort to reach all 
corners of its world market has been 
especially well-attended since the com- 
pany’s beginning. 


Market Diversification 


A general categorizing of markets 
brings the wideness of the Dunham- 
Bush customer range promptly into 
focus: manufacturing and process in- 
dustries; institutions; commercial busi- 
ness; residential business; and require- 
ments for recreational facilities. For 


The Suburban West Office Building, 
Cleveland, Ohio, was the first installation 
in Dunham-Bush history to be served by 
a heating and cooling air conditioning 
system entirely comprised of the West 
Hartford company’s products. 


Adjusting a Dunham-Bush ‘CRV’ Room 
Air Conditioner to a personally desired 
comfort level at the Suburban West Office 
Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 


A gains: the background of an area internationally known for its tra- 
ditional resistance to change and precipitant progress, Dunham-Bush 
has been moving up steadily as a top-level producer of major cooling 
and heating equipment. Like other companies which have successfully 
implemented a similar kind of practical perspective, Dunham-Bush has 
had the benefit of one man’s keen business judgment and boldness. 
Cecil Boling has been the company’s only president. And since taking 
the wheel he has had to steer a tight course. But even while doing so, 
he has infused into the whole organization his personal, dynamic sense 
of progress; and with the aid of several like-thinking associates has 
built a many faceted corporation, solid in every pertinent sense of the 


example, right here in Connecticut the 
eight new Savarin Restaurants which 
serve travelers on the new Connecticut 
Turnpike are equipped with Dunham- 
Bush unit coolers, cooling towers, 
blower condensers, Brunner-metic rack 
condensing units, Heat-X Inner-Fin 
package chillers, and air handling 
units. And in Mott’s Super Market, 
Windsor, Brunner-metic rack condens- 
ing units and Dunham-Bush unit 
coolers combine to refrigerate walk-in 
boxes, freezer and meat cutting rooms, 
and frozen food cases. 

The remarks made several years ago 
by one of the company’s top officials 
perhaps effectively foreshadowed many 
of the moves his company was to 
make: “To get better in any manufac- 
turing business today, it is necessary to 
be realistic about the age we're living 





in. Certainly ours is a progressive age; 
but the progress is really so rapid that 
the advances we make today are only 
transitory. Figuratively, they don't 
last past tomorrow. And those compa- 
nies who are unprepared, yes, and un- 
willing, to look beyond 1957 and 1958 
may have reason to regret their short- 
sightedness. In manufacturing, diver- 
sity is a key exigency of our time; and 
by the term ‘diversity’ I mean a broad 
kind of specialization; specialization, 
for example, that will enable a user to 
buy all components for a system from 
a single responsible manufacturer. 


Such diversity—with no downgrading 
of any one part of the whole—is what 
finally will mean more substantial suc- 
cess and perhaps even survival to many 
single line companies in the next five 
to ten years.” 
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At Mott’s Super Market, Windsor, Conn., 23 Brunner-Metic condensing units, efficiently 
arranged in 12 space-saving racks, positively ensure proper refrigeration of dairy, meat, 
and produce walk-in boxes, freezer and meat-cutting rooms, and many frozen food cases, 
in all of which the demands for certain temperature levels are both constant and different. 


And essentially this thinking is the 
root factor of the Dunham-Bush drive 
for diversity: an increasingly improv- 
ing competitive position in service to 
a growing mass market. 


A Company On The Go 


But the mere existence of mass mar- 
ket possibilities does not automatically 
assure steadily increasing profits. As a 
multi-line producer, Dunham-Bush is 
a relatively new company, and knows 
it. They must fight for their profitable 
share of this wide, rich market against 
larger and historically more firmly es- 
tablished competitors. And they are 
fighting. 


r 





Dunham-Bush’s growing size has 
been accompanied by a growing com- 
petence. Shaping the producing facili- 
ties of several individual companies 
(Bush, Dunham, Heat-X, Brunner) 
into an organized, fluent whole, ca- 
pable of producing quality products in 
quantity, was a complex challenge; 
and meeting it successfully has taken 
some doing. 

Tremendous transformations, for the 
most part motivated by a need to cen- 
tralize and generally relocate produc- 
tion facilities, have taken place in the 
past six to eight months. Entire facili- 
ties for producing heat transfer equip- 


One of eight Savarin restaurants on the Connecticut Turnpike in which comfort is made 
possible by compact Dunham-Bush equipment. Here, an engineered combination of the 
company’s unit coolers, cooling towers, blower condensers, package chillers, condensers, 
and air handling units solved the problem of how to maximize floor space to accomodate 


patrons, and yet have the kind of air conditioning system necessary to ensure complete 
customer comfort. 


ment used in refrigeration and air 
conditioning have been moved from the 
West Hartford plant to the plant in 
Michigan City, Indiana. Facilities for 
producing refrigeration, air condition- 
ing, and air compressors were moved 
from the Brunner plant in Utica, New 
York to West Hartford; and the Brun- 
ner plant was closed. Most recently, 
facilities for producing semi-hermetic 
compressors have been moved from 
Gainesville, Georgia to West Hart- 
ford; and the Gainesville plant has 
been closed. 

Such strategic shifting has not been 
restricted to the company’s operations 
in this country alone. Because for some 
time the Dunham-Bush operation in 
London, England has sorely needed 
additional space and a more efficient 
plant layout, a more spacious and ad- 
vantageously arranged plant in Ports- 
mouth, England has been purchased, 
and the London operations have been 
transferred there. 

All of this activity is calculated to 
affect favorably the fortunes of Dun- 
ham-Bush, Inc., which, with its wholly 
owned subsidiaries, now will operate 
5 plants in the United States, two in 
Canada, and one in England. For a 
company as young as this one is, the 
combined facilities are statistically 
rather imposing, too: 767,000 square 
feet of manufacturing, warehouse, and 
office space. 


Aggressive At The 
Sales Level, Too 


The company’s aggressive ap- 
proach to expansion has been carried 
on at the sales level with equal vigor. 
The advantages of having a single 
source responsible for all necessary 
cooling, and/or heating products, has 
appealed to many specifying and buy- 
ing people alike. Dunham-Bush’s 
growing reputation as just such a de- 
pendable supplier, backed by the long 
and respected history of the two in- 
dividual companies, has resulted in in- 
stallation of their equipment in many 
leading companies, plants, stores, and 
institutions. 

For example, IBM’s new plant at 
Kingston, New York, which houses 
the world’s largest computer, uses Dun- 
ham-Bush finned tube radiation, unit 
heaters, F & T traps and strainers, 
bucket traps and strainers, air handling 
units, convectors, and low and high 
pressure specialties. And at Clark 
County Memorial Hospital, Jefferson- 
ville, Indiana, that area’s first com- 
pletely air conditioned hospital, a 
Brunner condensing unit, a Dunham- 
Bush multi-zone unit, a Dunham-Bush 
air handling unit, and 115 remote air 
conditioning units make up the air 
conditioning system. And at the Or- 
lando, Florida store of Winn Dixie, 
the nation’s sixth largest super market 








chain, all Dunham-Bush equipment 
makes up the store’s refrigeration sys- 
tem. 


Boling Leads The Team 


Like so many other companies 
which have evolved successfully from 
single line producers with a narrow 
field of prospects to multi-line manu- 
facturers with ever-widening and 
deepening customer potential, Dun- 
ham-Bush has had the collective energy 
of its many members disciplined and 
directed by the perceptive, individual- 
istic thinking of one man. 

And like many men in similar po- 
sitions of leadership today, Cecil Bol- 
ing has had to walk the razor’s edge 
between the two theories (not so 
disparate as commonly assumed) that 
companies exist to pay stockholders, 
and that they exist to grow. To realize 
that Boling has negotiated this sharply 
consequential course without a stumble 
is to realize the kind of man that Bol- 
ing is, and to realize why Dunham- 
Bush has so much promise. As dem- 
onstrated by his recent remarks to 
stockholders and employees about the 
company’s prospects for 1959, Boling 
does not try to submerge the tempo- 
rary shortcomings (such as those in- 
evitably caused by the kind of con- 
solidation Dunham-Bush carried on in 
1958) in a mush of glowing words 
about what the over-all significance of 
the expansion really is. Said he, “Since 
the plant moves have not all been com- 
pleted, it is anticipated that the first 
quarter of fiscal 1959 will not be too 
profitable. However, during the second 
quarter, your company should begin to 
profit from these consolidations. Gen- 
eral business prospects appear to be 
better for the coming fiscal year. This, 
combined with a better organization 
and the ever-growing demand in our 
industry, gives every indication that 
your company’s sales and profits in 
1959 will be improved.” 


Consultant’s Progress 


Born in Lawton, Oklahoma, Boling 
has demonstrated that New England 
has no corner on the “native shrewd- 
ness and ingenuity” historically credited 
to it. 

He attended Butler College for two 
years, then transferred to M.LT., from 
where he was graduated in 1932 with 
a B.S. degree. During his two years at 
M.LT., and for a year after graduation, 
he was employed by Jackson and 
Moreland, Consulting Engineers, Bos- 
ton. Like many consultants, he learned 
that consulting often leads to a better 
job, and he soon joined Melchoir, 
Armstrong and Dessau Company, 
Ridgefield, New Jersey, eventually be- 
coming Vice President in Charge of 
U. S. Operations. 

(Continued on page 31) 


Clark Country Memorial Hospital, Jeffersonville, Indiana, the first completely air con- 
ditioned hospital in that area is served entirely by Dunham-Bush products, which 
include Brunner condensing units, Dunham-Bush multizone units, air handling units, 
and remotely controlled room units. 
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One of 92 Dunham-Bush Horizontal Air Handling units installed at IBM’s new engi- 
neering laboratory, Kingston, New York. Along with other Dunham-Bush equipment, 
these units efficiently deliver air that’s conditioned to create the climatic interior that 
is seasonally required. 


Photo of the auditorium of the University of Sto. Thomas Medical Building, Espana, 
Manila. With a seating capacity of1200 students it is possible to maintain a temperature 
of 78° F. through Brunner air conditioning equipment. Also shown are two 50 HP 
Brunner condensing units, installed on the top level of the 4 story building, which 
operate from 4 to 8 hours daily, depending on class schedules. 








IMAGINEERING 


at Ivoryton 


“Find a need and fill it” are the six magic words that have been the radar 
guides leading to every successful business operation in America. A flash of 
inspiration born of observation of a need led to a rough sketch and the 
subsequent development of a reproduction machine that launched the Re- 
production Engineering Corporation in 1956. With 1959 orders forging 
ahead of last year by 300% and growing every month, founder Robbins is 
doing his bit toward creating the 82,000 new jobs in industry that will be 
required by 1965 to furnish employment to our growing population. 





New time-saving developer booster, de- 
signed to capitalize on the faster printing 
action of the 1959 model Blu-Ray white- 
printers, is available as an accessory for 
either the 42” or 22” model. 


@ SUCCESS stories about manufac- 
turers frequently contain the phrase, 
“from drawing board to actuality.” In 
the case of Reproduction Engineering 
Corporation, 414 North Main Street, 
Ivoryton, Connecticut, the procreating 
idea was sketched on the back of an 
envelope. Before the sketch came the 
recognition of an economically im- 
portant need. Montgomery H. Rob- 
bins, founder of the company, had long 
felt that there existed an unsatisfied 
demand for a copying machine that 
would be compact, low-priced, easy-to- 
operate and able to turn out quality 
work. 

Stringent as these requirements 
were, Robbins, who was experienced 
in the photocopying field and an ar- 
dent amateur photographer, was con- 
vinced that they could be met. In addi- 
tion, he felt that only by meeting these 
exacting standards would he have the 
machine for which so many industries, 
large and small, were experiencing a 
need. Working with a consulting en- 
gineer, Robbins developed the Blu-Ray 
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rotary diazo whiteprinter. A quality 
machine, reasonably priced, simple to 
operate and capable of surprising 
printing speeds, Blu-Ray incorporates 
a number of additional conveniences. 
It is self-contained and needs no out- 
side venting or special installation. It 
will operate from any light plug— 
copies drawings, tracings, specifica- 
tions, charts, maps and construction 
manuals at a cost for materials of less 
than 114¢ per square foot. 


Rapid Growth 


Incorporated on July 18, 1955 as 
Peerless Colonial Products, Inc., dis- 
tributors of photocopying equipment 
and supplies, Reproduction Engineer- 
ing got off the ground as a manufac- 
turer in 1956 when the Blu-Ray ma- 
chine was developed. Rises in the 
volume of orders for this machine have 
been virtually meteoric, culminating 
this year in the building of an ultra- 
modern plant of approximately 3500 


feet with room for still further expan- 
sion. 

With a volume of orders 300% 
higher than last year’s and growing 
every month, Reproduction Engineer- 
ing credits its success to the basic 
worth of that original back-of-an- 
envelope sketch plus unremitting ef- 
fort to improve upon it. For example, 
1959 Blu-Ray machines are 50% 
faster than last year’s models due to 
an improved light source. An air cool- 
ing system controls interior tempera- 
tures and affords maximum efficiency 
and longer useable life. A belt and 
pully drive has improved the paper 
feed. A new design featuring snap 
fasteners makes Blu-Ray cases easier 
to remove and replace. 

A new extruded anodized alumi- 
num feed table and matching trim 
strip enhance appearance and rigidity. 
All of these features represent im- 
provements upon a machine already 
called “ideal” by architects, contractors, 





Blu-Ray, a budget-priced desk size rotary diazo printer, makes blue and black line prints 
from translucent originals. The engineer reproduces a drawing in his office in seconds to 
eliminate time and money required for reproduction by draftsmen or commercial blue- 


printers. 


















Theodore W. Kenyon, President of Kenyon Laboratories, inspects Blu-Ray diazo white- 
print as Mrs. Kenyon reproduces another. In addition to copying original drawings, 
the Kenyons also use the Blu-Ray to copy proposals and progress reports. Seated at the 
extreme right is Ernest Pallme, Vice President and General Manager. 


industries, military units and schools. 
Montgomery Robbins, however, con- 
tinues to put a premium on an even 
better machine. 

Originally manufactured by an out- 
side shop, the Blu-Ray machine is now 
assembled by Reproduction Engineer- 
ing with contracts for stamping and 
molding operations let out to local ma- 
chine shops. Materials are purchased 
from many Connecticut companies: 
Edgecomb Steel of Milford, Spencer 
Rubber of Manchester, Safeway Heat 
Electronics of Middletown, Brown 
Manufacturing Company of New 
Britain, Jessall Plastics of Kensington, 
Victor Tool of Higganum and others. 


Domestic & Export Distribution 


Blu-Ray is distributed through a 
network of some 150 dealers through- 
out the United States and Canada. 
Connecticut dealers include Joseph 
Merritt & Co. of Hartford, Century 
Blue Print Company of New Haven, 


Re 


Architects drawing of the Reproduction Engineering Corporation’s 
new plant now being built in Essex for occupancy in the Fall. 






Aero Reproductions of Bridgeport. 
Export sales are handled by ANTARA 
division of General Aniline and Film 
Corporation. Purchases range from in- 
dustrial giants like Minneapolis 
Honeywell, Inc. to a consulting engi- 
neer in Pennsylvania who uses his Blu- 
ray for duplicating reports of soil 
surveys and foundation borings. 
Capable of giving crisp blue-line 
whiteprints of anything printed, typed, 
written or drawn on any translucent 
material in sizes up to 42”, the Blu- 
Ray machine has proved even more 
versatile than its originator imagined. 
In California, for example, it is used 
by several manufacturers of grave- 
stones to reproduce drawings of origi- 
nal designs for customer approval, 
thus eliminating all possibility of 
error before stone is cut. Manufac- 
turers working under Government 
contract, use the Blu-Ray to avoid 


(Continued on page 34) 





The 14” Blu-Ray Proof-Printer, Reproduction Engineering Corporation’s newest ma- 
chine, is eliminating sun frames, arc lights and wasted loading time for photographers 
who have been lacking a quick way to make P.O.P. proofs in quantity and at low cost. 
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Forty leading manufacturers in the Nor- 
wich Area are numbered on the mvp. 
Names will be furnished on request by the 
Norwich Chamber of Commerce. 
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Sixteen varied places of interest are spot- 
ted on this map of the Norwich area. 
More could be named. 














NORWICH 


Tercentenary 


@ PETER MINUIT bought Manhat- 
tan Island in 1626 from the Indians 
for trinkets worth 60 guilders ($24). 
Thirty-three years later, in June 1659, 
a small band of pioneers from the Say- 
brook settlement, at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, bought an area “9 
miles square” from the Uncas, sachem 
of the Mohegans, for 70 pounds 
($350), which became the city of 
Norwich. This deed was witnessed by 
Captain John Mason and Thomas 
Tracy. 

In the fall of 1659 a vanguard of the 
Saybrook group, guided by Indians, 
came to settle. Now, 300 years later, 
the “Greater Norwich” area of eastern 
Connecticut has over 100,000 people 
who will observe this Tercentenary 
July 5-11, with a great variety of en- 
joyable events of interest to people 
throughout New England, and the en- 
tire nation. 

The 7-day program will feature an 
historical pagent every evening on the 
athletic field of Norwich Free Academy 
(seating 5,000). These will celebrate 
events in the city’s life from the earliest 
days to the present. Nearly 500 Nor- 
wich residents will take part. Some 
5,000 invitations have already been 
mailed to invite the public, every- 
where, to attend. 

Many historic houses and inns will 
be open for inspection. There will be 
special exhibits, sports events, re- 
unions, concerts, dances, homecoming 
days, church services; visits to big in- 
dustrial plants, schools, museums, and 
nearby beaches. There will be a pro- 
cession of boats on the Thames River, 
and a big parade in downtown Nor- 
wich, to include bands, floats, notables, 
marching groups, and ancient autos, 
starting at 1:30 Saturday, July 11. 


Chairman of the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee is Philip A. Johnson, former 
president of the City Council. Many 
prominent figures from all parts of the 
US. and abroad will attend. 


Renowned Natives And Visitors 


An extraordinary number of famous 
persons had ancestors from Norwich, 
or lived there themselves. Six US. 
presidents had ancestors here. Three of 
the 1659 founders were ancestors of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: Deacon Simon 
Huntington, Deacon Thomas Tracy, 
and John Gager. The first schoolmas- 
ter, John Birchard, was an ancestor of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. James A. Gar- 
field was a decendant of John Mason 
and of Rev. James Fitch (student un- 
der Thomas Hooker, leading founder 
of Hartford) who, with Thomas Tracy, 
Thomas Leffingwell (whose aid to 
Uncas in his tribe’s battles had secured 
the purchase of the land from the Mo- 
hegans) and others, brought 100-120 
more settlers in 1660, by small boats 
rowed from Saybrook, pausing at New 
London en route. 

Ancestors of three other U.S. presi- 
dents—Fillmore, Grant (descendent of 
John Huntington and Abigail La- 
throp), and Cleveland—were among 
the early settlers. Other first citizens 
were grandchildren of Elder Brewster, 
sons of Miles Standish and Governor 
Bradford, and the niece of Governor 
Winslow. Early family names also in- 
cluded: Adgate, Allyn, Backus, Bald- 
win, Bingham, Bliss, Bowers, Bushnell, 
Caulkins, Coit, Edgerton, Elderkin, 
Flint, Howard, Hyde, Knight, Olm- 
stead, Pease, Perkins, Post, Read, Rey- 
nolds, Roath, Rockwell, Rogers, Royce, 
Rudd, Smith, and Waterman. 

General Washington planned early 
Revolutionary War campaigns here. 
He received vital supplies of men and 
provisions through “Brother Jonathan” 
Trumbull, of nearby Lebanon, where 
the first U.S. War Office is now open 
to visitors. Governor Trumbull was 
the only governor of the Colonies 
elected by the people; all the others 
had been appointed by the King and 
fled on the outbreak of the Revolution. 


JUST south of Norwich on Route 12, at 
Allyn’s Point, on the Thames River, in the 
Village of Gales Ferry, is the plastics 
plant of Dow Chemical Co., makers of 


“Styrofoam’’—started a little less than six 
years ago. 








SEAPORT STREET, Mystic Seaport, 30-minute drive from Norwich via Route 27, showing the “Charles W. Morgan” and “Joseph 


Conrad”, famed whaleships, at their permanent berths. 


Other famed visitors to Norwich in 
earlier years included Roger Sherman, 
Franklin, Rochambeau, Samuel and 
John Adams, Hancock, and Generals 
Huntington, Putnam, Lafayette, Steu- 
ben, and Pulaski. 

Samuel Huntington of Norwich, 
was the highest elected executive for 
all the new-fledged states, 1779-81, as 
President of the Continental Congress. 
Norwich was also the home of Bene- 
dict Arnold, who gave valuable serv- 
ices to the colonists’ cause until his 
career as a traitor began. Nathan Hale, 
born in neighboring Coventry, taught 
school in two nearby areas. 

In later years many other notables 
were born or lived here, such as 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale; 
Ebenezer Fitch, first president of Wil- 
liams College; Daniel Coit Gilman, 
president of Univ. of California 


(1872), first president of Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. (1875), president of the 
Carnegie Institution (1901-04), and 
editor-in-chief of the “New Interna- 


manufacturing and assembly are conducted. 


tional Encyclopedia”; Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney (1791), nationally famed 
writer; Edmund C. Stedman, poet and 
journalist; Admiral Matthew Perry, 
who “opened Japan” to trade with the 
West on his historic voyage of 1853; 
the second wife of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Edith Kermit Carow; and the 
wife of Leland Stanford (a Lathrop) 
founder of Stanford University. 


Pioneer Industries 


The abundance of water power led 
to the development of many pioneer 
industries. John Elderkin’s grist mill 
was moved, about 1667, below the 
Yantic River falls. In 1670 the “road” 
(improved Indian trail) to New Lon- 
don was laid out, becoming the oldest 
turnpike in New England (second in 
America). The structure (circa. 1670) 
which is 1700-01 became the Leffing- 
well Inn (348 Washington St.) was a 
great rendezvous during the Revolu- 
tion, played host to Washington. It is 
now a famed Norwich museum. 










Hezekiah Huntington in 1748 
started the first linseed oil mill on 
Bean Hill. Elijah Backus set up the 
first iron works in 1750, when, also, 
Nathan Tisdale’s famous school started 
at nearby Lebanon, attracting students 
from 9 colonies, and abroad. 

Samson Occum, gifted young Mohe- 
gan, was ordained as a minister in 
1765, and was sent to England as a 
specimen of an educated Indian. He 
was a “wild.sensation,” preached over 
300 sermons in the best pulpits, often 
before the royal family. He raised over 
10,000 pounds to endow an Indian 
seminary, which later became Dart- 
mouth College, in New Hampshire. 

In 1760 Norwich became the center 
of a large and profitable shipping 
trade. In 1766 Christopher Leffingwell 
started the first paper mill in Connecti- 
cut on the West side of the Yantic 
River above the falls, and the first 
chocolate mill in 1770. 


(Continued on page 34) 


AIR VIEW of General Offices and factory of The American Thermos AIR VIEW of Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, just south of 
Products Co., Laurel Hill Plant, Norwich, Connecticut, where glass Norwich via Route 32 and 163, has made paper since 1850, folding 
cartons since 1895. Merket are’: Mrine to Peansylvanic. 
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Forty leading manufacturers in the Nor- 
wich Area are numbered on the myp. 
Names will be furnished on request by the 
Norwich Chamber of Commerce. 
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Sixteen varied places of interest are spot- 
ted on this map of the Norwich area. 
More could be named. 
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NORWICH 


Tercentenary 


@ PETER MINUIT bought Manhat- 
tan Island in 1626 from the Indians 
for trinkets worth 60 guilders ($24). 
Thirty-three years later, in June 1659, 
a small band of pioneers from the Say- 
brook settlement, at the mouth of the 
Connecticut River, bought an area “9 
miles square” from the Uncas, sachem 
of the Mohegans, for 70 pounds 
($350), which became the city of 
Norwich. This deed was witnessed by 
Captain John Mason and Thomas 
Tracy. 

In the fall of 1659 a vanguard of the 
Saybrook group, guided by Indians, 
came to settle. Now, 300 years later, 
the “Greater Norwich” area of eastern 
Connecticut has over 100,000 people 
who will observe this Tercentenary 
July 5-11, with a great variety of en- 
joyable events of interest to people 
throughout New England, and the en- 
tire nation. 

The 7-day program will feature an 
historical pagent every evening on the 
athletic field of Norwich Free Academy 
(seating 5,000). These will celebrate 
events in the city’s life from the earliest 
days to the present. Nearly 500 Nor- 
wich residents will take part. Some 
5,000 invitations have already been 
mailed to invite the public, every- 
where, to attend. 

Many historic houses and inns will 
be open for inspection. There will be 
special exhibits, sports events, re- 
unions, concerts, dances, homecoming 
days, church services; visits to big in- 
dustrial plants, schools, museums, and 
nearby beaches. There will be a pro- 
cession of boats on the Thames River, 
and a big parade in downtown Nor- 
wich, to include bands, floats, notables, 
marching groups, and ancient autos, 
starting at 1:30 Saturday, July 11. 


Chairman of the Tercentenary Com- 
mittee is Philip A. Johnson, former 
president of the City Council. Many 
prominent figures from all parts of the 
US. and abroad will attend. 


Renowned Natives And Visitors 


An extraordinary number of famous 
persons had ancestors from Norwich, 
or lived there themselves. Six US. 
presidents had ancestors here. Three of 
the 1659 founders were ancestors of 
Franklin D. Roosevelt: Deacon Simon 
Huntington, Deacon Thomas Tracy, 
and John Gager. The first schoolmas- 
ter, John Birchard, was an ancestor of 
Rutherford B. Hayes. James A. Gar- 
field was a decendant of John Mason 
and of Rev. James Fitch (student un- 
der Thomas Hooker, leading founder 
of Hartford) who, with Thomas Tracy, 
Thomas Leffingwell (whose aid to 
Uncas in his tribe’s battles had secured 
the purchase of the land from the Mo- 
hegans) and others, brought 100-120 
more settlers in 1660, by small boats 
rowed from Saybrook, pausing at New 
London en route. 

Ancestors of three other U.S. presi- 
dents—Fillmore, Grant (descendent of 
John Huntington and Abigail La- 
throp), and Cleveland—were among 
the early settlers. Other first citizens 
were grandchildren of Elder Brewster, 
sons of Miles Standish and Governor 
Bradford, and the niece of Governor 
Winslow. Early family names also in- 
cluded: Adgate, Allyn, Backus, Bald- 
win, Bingham, Bliss, Bowers, Bushnell, 
Caulkins, Coit, Edgerton, Elderkin, 
Flint, Howard, Hyde, Knight, Olm- 
stead, Pease, Perkins, Post, Read, Rey- 
nolds, Roath, Rockwell, Rogers, Royce, 
Rudd, Smith, and Waterman. 

General Washington planned early 
Revolutionary War campaigns here. 
He received vital supplies of men and 
provisions through “Brother Jonathan” 
Trumbull, of nearby Lebanon, where 
the first U.S. War Office is now open 
to visitors. Governor Trumbull was 
the only governor of the Colonies 
elected by the people; all the others 
had been appointed by the King and 
fled on the outbreak of the Revolution. 


JUST south of Norwich on Route 12, at 
Allyn’s Point, on the Thames River, in the 
Village of Gales Ferry, is the plastics 
plant of Dow Chemical Co., makers of 
“Styrofoam’’—started a little less than six 
years ago. 











SEAPORT STREET, Mystic Seaport, 30-minute drive from Norwich via Route 27, showing the “Charles W. Morgan” and “Joseph 
Conrad”, famed whaleships, at their permanent berths. 


Other famed visitors to Norwich in 
earlier years included Roger Sherman, 
Franklin, Rochambeau, Samuel and 
John Adams, Hancock, and Generals 
Huntington, Putnam, Lafayette, Steu- 
ben, and Pulaski. 

Samuel Huntington of Norwich, 
was the highest elected executive for 
all the new-fledged states, 1779-81, as 
President of the Continental Congress. 
Norwich was also the home of Bene- 
dict Arnold, who gave valuable serv- 
ices to the colonists’ cause until his 
career as a traitor began. Nathan Hale, 
born in neighboring Coventry, taught 
school in two nearby areas. 

In later years many other notables 
were born or lived here, such as 
Timothy Dwight, president of Yale; 
Ebenezer Fitch, first president of Wil- 
liams College; Daniel Coit Gilman, 
president of Univ. of California 
(1872), first president of Johns Hop- 
kins Univ. (1875), president of the 
Carnegie Institution (1901-04), and 
editor-in-chief of the “New Interna- 


tional Encyclopedia”; Lydia Huntley 
Sigourney (1791), nationally famed 
writer; Edmund C. Stedman, poet and 
journalist; Admiral Matthew Perry, 
who “opened Japan” to trade with the 
West on his historic voyage of 1853; 
the second wife of Theodore Roose- 
velt, Edith Kermit Carow; and the 
wife of Leland Stanford (a Lathrop) 
founder of Stanford University. 


Pioneer Industries 


The abundance of water power led 
to the development of many pioneer 
industries. John Elderkin’s grist mill 
was moved, about 1667, below the 
Yantic River falls. In 1670 the “road” 
(improved Indian trail) to New Lon- 
don was laid out, becoming the oldest 
turnpike in New England (second in 
America). The structure (circa. 1670) 
which is 1700-01 became the Leffing- 
well Inn (348 Washington St.) was a 
great rendezvous during the Revolu- 
tion, played host to Washington. It is 
now a famed Norwich museum. 


Hezekiah Huntington in 1748 
started the first linseed oil mill on 
Bean Hill. Elijah Backus set up the 
first iron works in 1750, when, also, 
Nathan Tisdale’s famous school started 
at nearby Lebanon, attracting students 
from 9 colonies, and abroad. 

Samson Occum, gifted young Mohe- 
gan, was ordained as a minister in 
1765, and was sent to England as a 
specimen of an educated Indian. He 
was a “wild. sensation,’ preached over 
300 sermons in the best pulpits, often 
before the royal family. He raised over 
10,000 pounds to endow an Indian 
seminary, which later became Dart- 
mouth College, in New Hampshire. 

In 1760 Norwich became the center 
of a large and profitable shipping 
trade. In 1766 Christopher Leffingwell 
started the first paper mill in Connecti- 
cut on the West side of the Yantic 
River above the falls, and the first 
chocolate mill in 1770. 


(Continued on page 34) 


AIR VIEW of General Offices and factory of The American Thermos AIR VIEW of Robertson Paper Box Co., Montville, just south of 
Products Co., Laurel Hill Plant, Norwich, Connecticut, where glass Norwich via Route 32 and 163, has made paper since 1850, folding 
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An 1890 photo of the store of E. C. Allen, Hazardville, Conn., the first store to sell Bon Ami. Present owner of the store, Mr. Herbert 
Allen, is shown in center of photo on bicycle with his father and mother. Store name was subsequently changed to E. C. Allen’s Sons. 


Bon Ami CELEBRATES 
DIAMOND JUBILEE 


@ A YEAR long celebration of its 
75th Anniversary was launched by the 
Bon Ami Company, Inc., Manchester, 
a nationally famous cleanser manufac- 
turer, with the public presentation of 
a citation and luncheon in honor of its 
first commercial customer, E. C. Allen, 
founder of Allen’s General Store in 
Hazardville, Conn., in 1882. The cita- 
tion ceremony took place at the store, 
now known as E. C. Allen’s Sons, at 
11:30 A.M. April 7, with a group of 
distinguished guests present to witness 
the award presentation to Herbert Al- 
len, son of the store founder. The cita- 
tion, presented by R. Paul Weesner, 
president, expressed the sincere appre- 
ciation of the Bon Ami Company for 
being the first store to sell Bon Ami 
products. 

Following the presentation, presi- 
dent Weesner acted as host at a lunch- 
eon at Cavey’s Restaurant, Manches- 
ter. Among the distirguished guests at 
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the luncheon were: Wallace E. Camp- 
bell, executive vice president, Fuller 
Brush Co. and chairman of the board, 
Connecticut Chamber of Commerce; 
Alfred Cavedon, secretary, treasurer 
and general manager, Aldon Spinning 
Mills, Talcottville and vice president of 
the Manufacturers Association of Con- 
necticut; Mayor Eugene Kelly of Man- 
chester; Sidney A. Edwards, managing 
director, Connecticut Development 
Commission; Herbert Allen and 
George Allen, son and grandson of the 
founder of Allen's Store. 

A pioneering cleanser and a tiny 
chick, hatched in the cradle of Ameri- 
ca’s industrial development 75 years 
ago, are also being featured in Bon 
Ami’s diamond jubilee throughout this 
year together with a list of new prod- 
ucts added to the Bon Ami line; a 
multi-million-dollar advertising  pro- 
gram, expansion of markets and inter- 
national consumer promotion cam- 


paign. The famed barnyard baby that, 
with its familiar slogan “hasn't 
scratched yet,” made Bon Ami a house- 
hold word before the turn of the cen- 
tury, has been modernized and will 
decorate new packaging for the entire 
line. 

New products which will make their 
debut this year include an all-purpose 
liquid cleanser; Gloss, an all-purpose 
silver and metal cleaner; and Dust-’N- 
Wax, an aerosol spray furniture polish. 
The original Bon Ami cake that has 
“kept America clean” for 75 years and 
is still on the market, with a longer 
record than any other brand cleanser, 
has sold close to a billion cakes while 
its companion product in powder form, 
Bon Ami cleanser, introduced in 1913, 
is close to its two billionth sale. Jet 
Spray Bon Ami has been on the mar- 
ket for the past two years. 

The first product had a humble be- 
ginning during a decade which her- 
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Starting with the long, dark structure with the name on the roof, Bon Ami has added 
considerably to the original factory it acquired in 1891. Long, low structure at right 


is the Bon Ami warehouse. 


alded many new inventions that are 
now a vital part of our national life. 
The birth of Bon Ami in a New Eng- 
land farm kitchen occurred in a ten- 
year span during which Edison in- 
vented the electric light, phonograph 
and kinetoscope; Eastman brought out 
his first Kodak; Burroughs, the adding 
machine; Waterman, the fountain pen; 
and Bell, the telephone. This decade 
saw the introduction of the early auto- 
mobile, the gasoline engine, the lino- 
type machine and the bicycle. 

In a Glastonbury, Conn. farmhouse, 
in 1884 or three quarters of a century 
ago, J. T. Robertson took over the 
family kitchen and there made, molded 
and wrapped by hand the first lot of 
his own-devised cake cleanser. Then he 
peddled it in a market basket from 
door to door. At first he called it “Rob- 
ertson’s Mineral Soap.” This was the 
original of what was soon to be named 
Bon Ami. 

Robertson's do-it-yourself, one-man 
business flourished mostly on the en- 
thusiastic recommendations of house- 


Generations of housewives all over the 
world have benefited from J. T. Robert- 
son’s discovery of Bon Ami; first the 
cake then the cleanser. Original cake Bon 
Ami was produced in the Robertson 
kitchen in Glastonbury, Conn. in 1884. 








wives who bought his product. Soon, 
increasing demand caused him to ex- 
pand in the neighboring village of 
Manchester, where Bon Ami products 
are manufactured to this day. His prod- 
uct and his sales won over a group of 
local business men who, in 1891, 
formed the J. T. Robertson Company. 
There were seven stockholders with 
Robertson receiving eighty shares, the 
largest holding in the group. 

The company acquired Robertson’s 
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The barn pictured herewith was located 
on the J. T. Robertson farm. It became 
Bon Ami’s first “factory”? when sales of 
the famous cake cleanser outgrew the 
limited facilities of the Robertson kitchen 
in 1884, the year the first products were 
marketed to local housewives. 


pany in New Jersey. Later this cor- 
poration was dissolved and the assets 
acquired by William H., Mary S. and 
Eversley Childs. A new organization, 
also known as the Bon Ami Company 
was chartered in Delaware in 1909. 
The company entered into an agree- 
ment with tne Childs family to sell all! 
products made by them. In November, 
1915, a new Delaware-chartered cor- 
poration, still The Bon Ami Company, 
was formed, acquiring all the assets of 
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Wallace Campbell, chairman of the board, Connecticut Chamber of Commerce watches 
R. Paul Weesner, (right) president of the Bon Ami Company of Manchester, present 
a 75th year citation to Herbert Allen of E. C. Allen’s Sons, Hazardville, the first store 
in the United States to sell Bon Ami products. The Allen General Store was opened in 
1882. The Bon Ami Company was founded in 1884. 


formulas, trademarks and goodwill for 
$500. One stockholder at the organiza- 
tion meeting expressed doubt that the 
investment would ever earn profits. 
How wrong he could be was proved in 
1920 when the Childs family, which 
then owned control of Bon Ami, 
turned down an offer of $3 million 
for the trademark, for which they had 
paid only $5,000. including the busi- 
ness in 1896. * 

In January, 1898 the company was 
incorporated as The Bon Ami Com- 


the 1909 corporation. This is the com- 
pany which is still in existence today. 
During this period Bon Ami also es- 
tablished manufacturing and distribu- 
tion in Canada and Australia. 

Last year, a syndicate of business men, 
headed by R. Paul Weesner, acquired 
control of Bon Ami and adopted a dy- 
namic new policy which is bearing 
fruit in this anniversary year with the 
launching of new products, and a full- 
scale international promotion of Bon 
Ami. 
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PART Ill 


Consumer Marketing 


@ IN APRIL 1959 the National In- 
dustrial Advertising Association chose 
Hartford for the premier showing of 
their sophisticated slide-film appealing 
for memberships. This film burlesqued 
TV Westerns, cast its hero in the role 
of advertising manager for horse 
blankets. For all the film’s polished, 
professional humor, the _ situation 
seemed confusing—for isn’t a horse 
blanket a consumer product? 

Of course, the film was technically 
correct, and intended for an audience 
wise to marketing distinctions. Horse 
blankets bought by cattle ranchers 
serve a strictly business function for a 
raw material supplier to the meat- 
packing industry. Yet to those of us 
who have lived on farms, it is difficult 
for us to consider that any of our pur- 
chases were “industrial.” There are 
areas of selling—principally agricul- 
tural equipment, hardware, and many 
service businesses—that overlap both 
the industrial and consumer branches 
of our economy. So, while it is possible 
to make neat textbook distinctions, it 
is natural that industrial sales man- 
agers should not have extensive com- 
prehension of consumer marketing, 
and vice versa. 


industrial Classification 
Vs Geographical Grouping 


A part of the foundation for all 
marketing—for industrial as well as 
consumer—is a count of prospects. 
With industrial products we “count 
smoke stacks”; with consumer goods 
we count people. The place the count- 
ing starts is a census. We have consid- 
ered the industrial census in previous 
articles, and we have seen how the 
census of manufacturing plants is di- 
vided according to industries—with a 
system of identifying producers by 
Standard Industrial classifications. 
Contrasted with this we find that for 
consumer goods-products used in 
homes the classification is entirely dif- 
ferent. It is by geography. This is a 
fundamental distinction—an impor- 
tant signpost sending the consumer 
marketeer off in a direction all his own. 


arketing Road Maps’ 





JOHN B. FAIRBAIRN 


In industrial work we find, for ex- 
ample, that leather goods manufac- 
turers are grouped in the same classi- 
fication, regardless of whether the 
plants are located in Massachusetts or 
in Arizona. But the classification in 
consumer work is by geographical 
groups. The census figures start with 
counts of people segregated by politi- 
cal units-townships, counties, Cities, 
states. But such figures have to rear- 
ranged to be useful for marketing 
men. The arrangement that has 
evolved has been according to geo- 
graphical grouping of the stores where 
people buy. 

Here is where our marketing “road 
map” calls attention to two kinds of 
highway. One is necessary because con- 
sideration must be given to classifying 
facts is the Cemsus of Business. 
other comes from recognition that in 
patronizing these stores the public 
travels around in geographical’ areas 
whose boundaries disregard political 
entities. 


Consumer Classifications 


In considering information about 
stores we find that even in consumer 
marketing we cannot get away en- 
tirely from census figures of busi- 
ness concerns. Here our basic source 
of facts is the Census of Business. 
Retailers are classified according to 
types of goods they sell—jewelry, food, 
hardware, and on down the line. 
House-to-house selling is included, but 
the figures are sketchy. Since the sell- 
ing functions of stores overlap, these 
figures also have to be arranged to 


By JOHN B. FAIRBAIRN 
Fairbairn & Co. Inc., West Hartford 


show groupings of department stores, 
supermarket chains, variety chains, 
and the like. Moreover, all retailers do 
not deal in products; a rapidly grow- 
ing section of them deal in services— 
so the census must show classifications 
of real estate firms, electric utilities, 
banks, beauty parlors, sign painters 
and other purveyors of services. Still 
other businesses offer a combination of 
goods and services—so there must be 
figures for restaurants, gas stations, 
and the like. Moreover, retailers move 
such a stupendous volume of goods 
that there is a need for regional busi- 
ness houses called wholesalers. They 
buy in quantity from manufactuerrs, 
warehouse the goods, deliver promptly 
small lots of these goods (usually with 
extension of credit) to retailers in 
their natural geographical region. Ac- 
cordingly, the census includes figures 
for wholesalers. 


Market Areas 


Naturally, the consumer—the public 
—buys at stores where trading is con- 
venient. Cities now identified as trad- 
ing centers grew up at the junctions of 
rivers or roads—places where custom- 
ers could travel to conveniently. So, 
surrounding each trading center, we 
find an area whose size and shape is 
determined by ease of travel to the 
center. True, such areas have been con- 
solidated by paved roads and motor 
transportation, with neighborhood and 
crossroads retailers suffering and pa- 
tronage shifting to shopping centers, 
but the important fact to consider is 
that each group of stores is supported 
by an area of population. Usually the 
shape of this area disregards state and 
county boundaries. That is why the 
consumer marketing man looks at a 
map of the United States, not as a col- 
lection of counties, but as a series of 
Market Areas. 

Now when we study Marker Areas, 
we have moved to another aspect of 
our marketing road map. We are here 
concerned with population. For our 
figures we find the census only a 
source from which statisticians have 

(Continued on page 48) 
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This department includes a digest of news and comment about 


Connecticut industry of interest to management and others desiring 


to follow industrial news and trends. 


APPOINTMENTS 


@ JAMES R. NYE, formerly vice 
president, has been elected president 
and general manager and a member of 
the Board of Technicraft Laboratories, 
Inc., Thomaston. 

A graduate of Yale University, 
Sheffield Scientific School, and previ- 
ously employed by the General Elec- 
tric Company, Pittsfield, Massachu- 
setts in development work, he became 
associated with Technicraft in Janu- 
ary 1956 as project engineer. Later he 
was advanced to the post of chief en- 
gineer and manager of manufacturing 
prior to being appointed vice presi- 
dent in charge of operations in De- 
cember 1958. 


@ J. W. GULLIKSEN, the former 
president and general manager of Gull 
Metal Specialties Division of the Cir- 
cle F Manufacturing Co., Plainville, 
has just been appointed general super- 
intendent of manufacturing, including 
manufacturing engineering, of Sargent 
& Company, New Haven. 

A graduate of Stevens Institute of 
Technology, he has also been associa- 
ted with the Chase Brass and Copper 
Co. as vice president in charge of 
manufacturing and Worcester Pressed 
Steel Co. as factory manager. 


ANDERSYN~-NICHOLS 


@ BENEDICT D. FLYNN, JR. of 
West Hartford has succeeded Richard 
B. Lienhard of Newington as pres- 
ident and treasurer of the Taplin 
Manufacturing Co., New Britain. Mr. 


- Flynn was formerly associated with the 


Bank of New York and the Travelers 
Insurance Company. 


@ RALPH L. BULLOCK and Rich- 
ard L. Small have been named vice 
president and assistant treasurer re- 
spectively at the Drycor Felt Co., Staf- 
fordville. 

Mr. Bullock has been associated 
with the company since 1954 as chief 
chemist and later as director of re- 
search. Mr. Small came to Drycor in 
1952. 


@ GLENN F. WHITELEY has te- 
cently been appointed manager of the 
Bridgeport plant of the Heppenstall 
Co., succeeding Edward W. Moffitt, 
who was transferred to the Midvale- 
Heppenstall Co. plant in Philadelphia. 

Mr. Whiteley has been associated 
with the company since his graduation 
from Pennsylvania State University in 
1939; serving first as metallurgist and 
later as chief metallurgist and finally 
as manager of the Indianapolis plant 
in 1958. 


@ CHARLES A. MOORE, former 


150 CAUSEWAY STREET, BOSTON 14, MASSACHUSETTS 


ARCHITECTURAL e MECHANICAL e 


MATERIALS HANDLING 


vice president and treasurer of Man- 
ning, Maxwell and Moore, Inc., Strat- 
ford, and Colby M. Chester, 3rd, also 
a vice president, have been named 
chairman of the board and treasurer 
respectively, it was ammounced re- 
cently by J. Robert Kelley, president. 

Mr. Moore has been associated with 
the company since 1930, starting as 
director of purchases. He has served 
the company in various capacities, in- 
cluding the posts of general manager, 
treasurer, vice president and a Board 
member. 

Mr. Chester joined the company in 
1947, after being discharged from the 
U. S. Navy as a Lt. Commander. He 
has served as assistant treasurer, treas- 
urer and a member of the Board and 
also as a vice president. 


@ LEWIS D. FYKSE, formerly mar- 
keting services manager for the Amer- 
ican Machine & Foundry Co., has re- 
cently been appointed director of 
marketing by the Associated Spring 
Corp., Bristol. Mr. Fykse is a gradu- 
ate of Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. 


@ HENRY T. LOWELL, JR. of 
Fairfield has recently joined Sperry 
Products, Inc., Danbury, as sales man- 
ager. He will direct all sales activities 
for the company’s railroad services 
and manufactured products. 

A graduate electrical engineer from 
the University of Maine, Mr. Lowell 
has had some 21 years in engineering 
and management experience gained at 
the Westinghouse Electric Corp. and 
Sorensen and Company, Inc. of Nor- 
walk. 


@ GOVERNOR RIBICOFF met with 
executives of the state’s two oldest 
silversmith companies early in April 
in honor of the Sterling Silver Week, 
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April 19-25. Giving significance to the 
occasion, Messrs. John B. Stevens, vice 
president, International Silver Co., 
Meriden and Donald W. Leach, execu- 
tive vice president, Wallace Silver- 
smiths, Inc., Wallingford, jointly pre- 
sented the Governor with a sterling 
silver candelabra set. 

The silversmiths industry now em- 
ploys 5,000 men and women in the 
state, many of whom are craftsmen 
whose skills take years of apprentice- 
ship, for sterling now combines mass 
production methods with the touch of 
the artisan. 

The opening of Sterling Silver 
Week coincided with the 184th anni- 
versary of the ride of Paul Revere, 
America’s most famous silver crafts- 
man. 


@ DONALD R. MCCAIN, JR., who 
has served S, Curtis & Son, Inc., paper 
box manufacturers, of Sandy Hook, 
since 1953 as sales manager, has re- 
cently been elected a director of the 
company. 


@ ARTHUR H. PAYSON, president 
of the American Thermos Products 
Company since April 1955, was elected 
vice chairman of the Board at the 
company’s annual meeting. Trevor K. 
Cramer, first vice president since 1956, 
was elected president. 

Other officers elected at the meet- 
ing were Charles C. Duevel, Jr. 
named first vice president and assistant 
general manager and a member of the 
Board; Alfred Maurer, formerly works 
manager, succeeds Mr. Duevel as vice 
president in charge of manufacturing. 


# DOUGLAS H. NEWTON has 
been appointed general superintendent 
of the Ponemah Mills, Taftville. He 
joined the Ponemah organization in 
February 1958 as overseer of the spin- 
ning department and later became as- 
sistant superintendent of methods and 
standards. 


#D. M. MARSHMAN, JR. of Darien 
has been made a vice president and 
director of advertising and promotion 
of the Warner Brothers Company, 
Bridgeport. He succeeds Crawford D. 
Paton. 

Mr. Marshman was formerly vice 
president and creative director of the 
C. J. LaRoche and Company, a New 
York advertising agency. 


# FREDERICK M. SENF, director of 
community and employee relations of 
the Fafnir Bearing Company, was 
elected to the newly-created post of 
vice president-industrial relations at 
the April meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors. All other officers and directors 
were reelected. 

Mr. Senf has been associated with 
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Fafnir since 1941 and was made assist- 
ant personnel manager in August of 
that year. Since 1948 he has served as 
industrial relations manager with re- 
sponsibility for the negotiation and 
administration of union contracts and 
grievances. In 1950 he was made em- 
ployee relations director and in 1956 
director of community and employee 
relations. 
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@ FRANK KENNA, JR. and Theo- 
dore F. Lynch were recently elected 
president and chairman respectively 
of the board of the Marlin Firearms 
Co. and its subsidiary companies. 

Mr. Kenna succeeds his brother, 
Roger Kenna, who died on March 25. 
He was works manager and director 
prior to being named president. 

Mr. Lynch was vice president of the 
company prior to being named chair- 
man of the board. 
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@ FRANCIS L. DABNEY has been 
promoted to executive vice president 
and Paul L. Smith to secretary and 
treasurer of the Bullard Co., it was 
recently announced by E. P. Bullard, 
chairman of the Board. 

Mr. Dabney, who joined the Bul- 
lard Co. in 1953, was vice president 
and secretary prior to his present as- 
signment as well as having served on 
the Board of Directors since June 
1955. 

Mr. Smith, who joined the company 
in 1957, has been controller and treas- 
urer prior to his new appointment. 





@ JOHN O. NICKLIS, secretary and 
treasurer of Pitney-Bowes, Inc., Stam- 
ford, was elected vice president for fi- 
nance at the April meeting of the 
Board of Directotrs. 

Other promotions were: Charles P. 
Collins, formerly assistant general 
counsel, was made secretary and as- 
sociate general counsel; Edward V. 
McDonough, comptroller, was elected 
treasurer and John H. Flachsbart, as- 
sistant to the treasurer, was made 
comptroller. All other officers of the 
company were reelected. 


# DONALD O'REILLY, district sales 
manager of the Jarvis Corp., Middle- 
town, has been made sales manager of 
the company’s machine tool and at- 
tachment subsidiary. He will be re- 
sponsible for the distribution of the 


One Section of Atmosphere Furnaces 


you can trust! 


-heres Treatment’ 


company’s tapping attachments, multi- 
ple heads, flexible shafting, flexible 
shaft machines and other special 
equipment. 


@ HERMAN R. GIESE, former vice 
president and general manager of Sar- 
gent & Co., was recently made execu- 
tive vice president of the company. 
At the same time, Forbes Sargent, 
company president, announced that 
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WILBUR C. STAUBLE, president of The Holo-Krome Screw Corporation, West Hart- 





ford, explaining to a company employee and his family (Mr. & Mrs. Ernest Carlson 
and daughter, Marilyn) how both raw material and finished products can be tested on 
the Universal Testing Machine in the Company’s new laboratory. 


Stanley R. Cullen and C. A. Bauer had 
been appointed vice presidents. Mr. 
Cullen will continue as works man- 
ager, a post he has held since 1955, 
and Mr. Bauer will continue as man- 
ager of product engineering, a posi- 
tion he has held since 1956. 

Mr. Giese joined Sargent as worl.s 
manager in 1942 and was made vice 
president in 1946, a member of the 
board in 1951 and vice president and 
general manager in 1958. 

The appointments were made at the 
April meeting of the Board of Direc- 
tors. 


@ EUGENE J. ROSAZZA of North 
Haven, assistant treasurer, United II- 
luminating Co., New Haven has been 
reappointed to that post and made 
Comptroller in charge of customer ac- 
counting, plant accounting, methods 
and auditing of the company. 

At the same time, the Board of Di- 
rectors, reappointed Marshall F. Beebe 
of Guilford as general superintendent 
and Edward H. Walton of Hamden as 
construction manager, as well as mak- 
ing them officers of the company. 


@ ARTHUR H. GOEPPEL, who has 
been assistant general manager of the 
Waterville Division of Scovill Mfg. 
Co. since 1944, has recently been ap- 
pointed general manager of the newly- 
established Plumbers Brass & Foundry 
Division of Scovill. 


@ DR. RICHARD H. VALENTINE 
has been recently made director of re- 


search and development of the New 
Departure Division of General Motors 
Corp. He was succeeded as the com- 
pany's chief engineer by Peter Wallack. 

James J. Creamer has been made as- 
sistant sales manager, after having 
served as sales zone manager at Cleve- 
land. 


@ ATTY. JOHN S. MURTHA, mem- 
ber of the law firm of Shepherd, 
Murtha & Merritt, has been elected 
secretary and a director of the Con- 
necticut Manifold Forms Co. of West 
Hartford. 

At the same time it was announced 
that W. Raymond Bomba of Newing- 
ton has been made production man- 
ager. Mr. Bomba was formerly presi- 
dent of the Berlin Heat Treating Co. 
and factory manager at Allen Manu- 
facturing Co. 


@ WILLIAM R. MURRAY was made 
vice president and chief of test and 
development and James W. Marshall, 
vice president in charge of military 
contracts, it was recently announced 
by Charles H. Kaman, president of 
Kaman Aircraft Corp. of Bloomfield. 
Both men were formerly assistant vice 
presidents. 


@ PERRY W. PRATT, vice-president 
and chief scientist of United Aircraft 
Corporation, was recently appointed a 
member of the Scientific Advisory 
Board of the United States Air Force. 
Widely known in aviation circles for 
his key contributions to the design and 





development of Pratt & Whitney Air- 
craft's high-power piston and gas-tur- 
bine engines, Mr. Pratt will serve on 
the Propulsion Panel of the advisory 


group. 


@ ROBERT S. ROSEMAN has been 
appointed manager of the Plax Corpo- 
ration, Stonington plant, it was an- 
nounced recently by R. S. Light, vice 
president, manufacturing. He replaces 
Clarance W’. Coe, who died suddenly 
on February 28, 1959. Prior to his new 
assignment Mr. Roseman was Manu- 
facturing Superindendent at the Com- 
pany’s Deep River plant. He had also 
served as Service Manager and Produc- 
tion Manager for the Company’s Ston- 
ington plant. 


@ RICHARD T. SPEAR has recently 
been named employment manager of 
the Stromberg Time Corporation, 
Thomaston. Mr. Spear, who had been 
employment manager for Kaman Air- 
craft Corporation in Bloomfield, will 
be responsible for recruitment of both 
salaried and hourly rated personnel. 
Wendell F. Barr, Stromberg’s Plant 
Personnel Manager, will continue in 
charge of the company’s industrial re- 
lations. 


@ SHERMAN R. KNAPP, President 
of the Connecticut Light and Power 
Company, was elected Vice President 
of the Edison Electric Institute at the 
Institute’s annual meeting held April 
8, 1959 in New Orleans. Mr. Knapp 
has been a member of the EEI Board 
of Directors and served on a number 
of the Institute’s committees, including 
the General Division Executive Com- 
mittee. 


@ STUART C. HEMINGWAY, JR., 
General Sales Manager for the Inter- 
national Silver Company's wholesale 
lines since 1955 was recently elected to 
the Board of Directors to fill the 
vacancy created by the retirement of 
Alpeck L. Zeitung. 

Mr. Hemingway has been associated 
with the International Silver Company 
since 1939 where he has held numer- 
ous managerial positions in Interna- 
tional’s various divisions prior to be- 
coming General Sales Manager in 


1955. 


# ROBERT L. KEMPTON, formerly 
Director of Marketing of the Edwards 
Company, Inc., South Norwalk, has 
just been appointed Vice President in 
Charge of Marketing. 


In his new assignment, Mr. Kemp- 
ton will be responsible for Edwards’ 
technical and distributor sales, adver- 
tising, public relations, market re- 
search and promotion activities. 
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@ DAVID ALBERT, chief customer 
representative at Norma-Hoffmann 
Bearings Corporation, was recently 
elected chairman of the Southern Con- 
necticut Section of the American So- 
ciety of Quality Control, a professional 
society with 11,000 members in 110 
local chapters in the United States and 
Canada. The Southern Connecticut 
Section meets monthly in Bridgeport 
or Norwalk. 


@ BURNDY CORPORATION, Nor- 
walk, Conn., manufacturer of electrical 
connectors, in a move to expand serv- 
ices to customers in the electrical and 
electronic products and aircraft and 
missile fields, has appointed David 
Dibner to the new post of Commercial 
Products Manager of the Omaton Di- 
vision. Mr. Dibner's home office serv- 
ice activitics will explain the normal 
customer service given by the com- 
pany’s field engineers. He will coordi- 
nate activities of engineering, produc- 
tion and other departments as they re- 
late to customer problems. 


AWARDS 


@ SAUL M. SILVERSTEIN, Presi- 
dent of the Rogers Corporation, 
Rogers, Conn., was named a winner of 
the 1959 McAuliffe Medal, an award 
presented annually by the Diocesan 
Labor Institute of the Archdiocese of 
Hartford, to representatives of man- 
agement and labor who have attempted 
to bring into labor-management rela- 
tions a spirit of good will and coopera- 
tion. 

Anthony L. Masso, union official of 
Stamford was also a recipient of the 
McAuliffe Medal for 1959. 

The management-labor relations of 
the Rogers Corporation has been con- 
sidered a model organization, and has 
received national recognition largely 
due to the successful inauguration by 
Mr. Silverstein of the Rucker Share 
of Production Plan, which makes em- 
ployees and management a team, with 
everybody sharing a piece of the “pie.” 


@ TECHNICRAFT LABORA- 
TORIES, Thomaston, was honored 
early in April by the magazine, Steel, 
for its outstanding record of cost cut- 
ting through efficient use of capital 
equipment. The company was one of 
the top ten winners in the nationwide 
cost crisis awards competition spon- 
sored by Steel, the metalworking mag- 
azine. J. R. Nye, President, accepted 
the award (an inscribed Atmos Per- 
petual Motion Clock) from Robert F. 
Huber, machine tool editor of Steel. 
An honor award certificate was pre- 
sented to Robert W. Witty, Techni- 
craft's production engineer super- 
visor, who submitted the entry. 











@ FRANCIS H. GRIFFITHS, Presi- 
dent of Charlotte Hungerford Hospital 
and President of the Turner and Sey- 
mour Mfg. Co., Torrington, was given 
the Probus Club “Man of the Year” 
award for 1958, at the club’s annual 
award dinner held at the Knights of 
Columbus home. Nearly 300 attended 
the dinner, including a large number 
of Mr. Griffiths associates in the in- 
dustrial, business and fraternal fields. 

John A. Coe, Chairman of the 
Board of the American Brass Com- 
pany, principal speaker hailed Mr. 
Griffiths as “an influence for the good 
of the community, a perfect gentle- 
man, a loyal friend, a well advised 
businessman, and an American citizen 
of the finest type.” 


@ THE WHEELER ELECTRONIC 
CORPORATION was recently 
awarded a plaque from Liberty Mutual 
Insurance Co. in recognition of op- 
erating without an accident for the 
last two years. The record represents 
more than one million man hours of 
work at the plant, which now employs 
around 500 workers. 


@ THE STURM RUGER COM- 
PANY, INC. was recently awarded a 
scroll, one of three distinguished serv- 
ice awards given by the Fairfield 
Chamber of Commerce for contribu- 
tion to the town’s industrial and com- 
mercial development. Edward F. Bo- 
dine of the Bodine Corporation was 
guest speaker at the award ceremonies. 


@ THE BRYANT ELECTRIC COM- 
PANY has won the 1959 Gold Medal 
Award given by the Art Director's 
Club of Boston in recognition of the 
company’s new corporate image em- 
bodied in the new trademark and 
packaging campaign. The new Bryant 
shield is white and black in a modern 
graphic design. 


@ THE A. C. GILBERT CO. of New 
Haven, manufacturer of educational 
toys for children, has been cited for 
producing one of the 100 best de- 
signed products of modern times by 
the Illinois Institute of Technology. 
The citation was based specifically on 
the merits of the company’s erector 
sets for children. 


DEATHS 


@ ROGER KENNA, 49, President 
of the Marlin Firearms Co. of New 
Haven and its subsidiary companies 
since 1948, died suddenly at his home 
in New York City on March 25, 1959. 
Born in New Haven, August 19, 1909, 
Mr. Kenna was the son. of the late 
Frank Kenna, noted New Haven area 
industrialist who took ovér the Marlin 
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Company in 1923 and Vertie M. Kin- 
ney Kenna of New Haven. He at- 
tended New Haven schools and was 
graduated from Hillhouse High School, 
later he attended Lafayette College 
and graduated from Babson Institute 
in 1933. He joined the Marlin Fire- 
arms Company in 1936 and directed 
sales and advertising operations of 
both the gun and razor blade divisions. 

He was one of the founders and 
directors of the Young Presidents Or- 
ganization and a member of numer- 
ous clubs in New York and New 
Haven. 


@ PERCIVAL W. HINE, 76, of 
Madison, vice president of sales for 
Sarong, Inc., died April 17, 1959 in 
Grace-New Haven Community Hos- 
pital after a long illness. In 1923 Mr. 
Hine was one of the principals in the 
purchase of the I. Neumann Corset 
Company, one of the oldest manufac- 
turers of women’ corsets in the coun- 
try. The name was changed later to 
Sarong, Inc. after the name of its prin- 
cipal product. 

Born in New Haven, September 10, 
1883, the son of Charles W. and Mary 
Keegan Hine, Mr. Hine was graduated 
from Hopkins Grammar School and 
from Yale Law School, class of 1906. 
After graduation he entered the auto- 
mobile business instead of practicing 
law and became sales manager of the 
Locomobile Company of Bridgeport 
until he joined with Northrup and 
Ussher to purchase the Neumann firm. 

He was past president of the Corset 
Association of America, a member of 
the Yale Club of New York, Masonic 
order, the East Haddam Fish and 
Game Club and the Madison Beach 
Club. He is survived by a son, Charles 
W. Hine and a daughter, Mrs. Walter 
Wallace, both of Pine Orchard, Bran- 
ford, another daughter, Mrs. Frederick 
Holbrook, Jr. of Madison and six 
grandchildren. 


DISPLAY 


# ROGER BRANDT of Bloomfield 
was appointed by the Emhart Manu- 
facturing Company's Portland, Conn. 
Division to supervise the installation 
and operation of company equipment 
at the Third Tokyo International Trade 
Fair, which was held May 5Sth-22nd 
1959. The company loaned the U. S. 
Department of Commerce two plastic 
forming machines, a pressure forming 
unit and a vacuum forming machine 
for display at the U. S. exhibit. Japa- 
nese operators actually ran the ma- 
chines. 


EXPANSION 


@ REPRODUCTION ENGINEER- 
ING CORPORATION of Ivoryton 
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broke ground early in April for its 
new 3500 square foot plant on the 
old Doane Airport property, West- 
brook-Essex Road in Essex. The corpo- 
ration makes direct process photo 
copying machines and allied equip- 
ment. Formed in 1955 as a two man 
organization, the company now em- 
ploys some 14 people. It is headed by 
Montgomery H. Robbins of Essex, to- 
gether with Mr. Harry R. Clarke of 
Lyme as vice president, Arthur M. 
Hamilton of Essex as executive vice 
president and Sarah Q. Robbins of 
Essex as secretary-treasurer. 


@ THE METROPOLITAN BODY 
COMPANY recently purchased the 
entire Carlson Brothers plant on Kos- 
suth Street, Bridgeport, which the 
truck manufacturing firm has been 
leasing for the past 11 years. The site 
involved 19 acres of land and build- 
ings covering a half-million square 
feet of floor space. 

Metro, a wholly-owned subsidiary of 
International Harvester, produces 75 
to 80 truck bodies a day and employs 
more than 1,000 persons. The com- 
pany is said to have been considering 
a move out of Bridgeport a few 
months prior to the acquisition of the 
property. 

Last fall Metropolitan introduced 
the nation’s newest and lightest vehi- 
cle-the “Metro-Mite,’ a small retail 
delivery truck, one of several types of 
truck bodies produced at the Bridge- 
port Plant. 


@ GROUND was broken on April 
10, 1959 during ceremonies at the 
Winsted Precision Ball Corporation 
for an addition to the company’s 
plant. The firm manufacturers minia- 
ture steel balls for use in ballpoint 
pens, also steel balls for use in bear- 
ings of various sizes, many of them 
very tiny. The plant, which began 
Operations some ten years ago, has en- 
joyed a healthy growth, the new addi- 
tion being the third one since the com- 
pany started business in the area. 


@ CHARLES PFIZER & COM- 
PANY, GROTON, has announced new 
construction projects at its present lo- 
cation, which include a modern four- 
story building to increase Vitamin C 
production, a three-story addition to 
Vitamin A facilities, a one-story lab- 
oratory for a pilot plant and a three 
million gallon storage tank for mo- 
lasses. The target date for completion 
of these facilities is the latter part of 
1960. Pfizer began four other major 
construction projects in the Groton 
area some time ago, including a two- 
story research center across Eastern 
Point Road from the gate of the main 
plant. 
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@ THE WALLINGFORD PLANT 
OF THE REVERE CORPORATION 
OF AMERICA will soon become the 
headquarters of one of the two new di- 
visions of the Neptune Meter Com- 
pany, according to a recent announce- 
ment by W. H. Cochrane, Neptune Pres- 
sident. Revere Corporation of Walling- 
ford, Connecticut, the Electronic Signal 
Company, Inc. of New York, Superior 
Meter Company, Inc. of Brooklyn and 
Hot Spot Detector, Inc. of Des Moines, 
Iowa, are the manufacturing and mar- 
keting organizations which will com- 
prise the new divisions. Mr. W. H. 
Sieger, now president of Revere Cor- 
poration, will be in complete charge of 
the Gas Meter Division. He became 
president of the Superior Meter Com- 
pany on April 15, 1959. The Electro- 
Mechanical Division, under Mr. D. C. 
Stixrood, will comprise the Revere 


Corporation, -The Electronic Signal 
Company and Hot Spot Detector, Inc. 
In addition to his duties as president 
of Hot Spot, Mr. Stixrood became 
president of Revere as of April 15. 

Neptune Meter Company, the par- 
ent organization, is said to be the 
world’s largest manufacturer of indus- 
trial and water meters. 


@ THE FORMATION of a new sep- 
arate Data Systems Sales Division 
created to market Stromberg Time 
Corporation’s recently developed 
TRANSACTER SYSTEM for factory 
to office data communications has 
been announced by John F. Carr, com- 
pany executive vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. Richard A. Hunter, 
Stromberg vice-president and _ sales 
manager, heads the activities of both 
sales operations but the personnel of 
each will function independently and 
in their respective fields. 

The Transacter System provides an 
instantaneous means of gathering and 
communicating production informa- 
tion from the points where such trans- 
actions occur to a centrally located 
data processing office. 


@ KAMAN AIRCRAFT started con- 
struction in April on three additional 
buildings at its Bloomfield, Connecti- 
cut site. The new structures, which will 
add nearly 30,000 square feet to Ka- 
man’s existing working area, will 
house the helicopter manufacturer's 
Systems (Electronic) Development, 
Spares and Service Departments. All 
three of the buildings will be located 
on company-owned property adjacent 
to the main plant, with one of the 
buildings to be constructed high 
enough so that it may eventually serve 
as a flight hangar for the company’s 
test and development work. 


@ HARTFORD MACHINE SCREW 
COMPANY has recently added 30,000 
square feet to its facilities in Windsor, 
with some 22,500 square feet being 
used for manufacturing and 7,500 used 
as an administrative area. This expan- 
sion resulted from a company decision 
made some twelve years ago to develop 
from Standard Machine Screw Prod- 
ucts into other lines. The decision to 
enter the highly specialized and tech- 
nical diesel fuel injection field with 
the introduction of the ROOSA MAS- 
TER Fuel Injection Pump has brought 
world-wide recognition to the com- 
pany. Since its introduction in 1952, 
rising demands have forced an in- 
creased production each year. 


@ ESBEC BARREL FINISHING 
CORPORATION, manufacturers of a 
complete line of barrel finishing 
equipment, media and compounds, 
moved to its new plant at 190 Henry 
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Street, Bldg. 16, Stamford, Conn. on 
May Ist, according to Morris S. Ship- 
ley, company president. The move was 
dictated by need for additional space 
to accommodate Esbec’s continued ex- 
pansion. All administrative, engineer- 
ing, production and testing operations 
previously divided between Meriden 
and Byram, Conn. will now consolidate 
under one roof. The Finishing Divi- 
sion, providing custom barrel finishing 
service to industry, continues to op- 
erate in Meriden. 


MERGER—PURCHASE 


@ TEC-CHEMICAL CORPORA- 
TION, Stamford, has recently been 
purchased in a stock-cash transaction 
by the Reheis Company, Inc., Berkeley 
Heights, New Jersey, producer of 
aluminum salts for the cosmetic and 
pharmaceutical industries, according to 
an announcement made by Reheis 
president Daniel H. Reheis. The only 
management changes being made are 
the election of Robert W. Wilson, Jr. 
to become vice president and member 
of the Reheis board and the assign- 
ment of James Kosichek, assistant pro- 
duction manager of Reheis to the 
Stamford plant as project engineer. 


@ BRISTOL-MYERS COMPANY 
has recently purchased Clairol, Inc., 
manufacturer of hair coloring prod- 
ucts for beauty parlors, Stamford. The 
company will continue to operate un- 
der the Clairol name and under the 
same management as a Bristol-Myers 
subsidiary. 


@ MICRO BALL COMPANY has 
opened a plant at 95 Wolcott Avenue, 
Torrington for the manufacture of 
miniature steel ball bearings. Alan 
Lawrence of Winsted is president and 
Henry H. Palmer of Litchfield, for- 
merly associated with the Old Hendey 
Machine Co., is vice president. 


NEW PRODUCTS 


@ R. S. WATKINS & SONS, INC., 
Sandy Hook, Connecticut, has an- 
nounced the introduction of a new 
product called the Watkins Four Roll 
Tandem Machine. Among its features 
is an all welded frame made of 4” 
and 34” steel plate, giving the machine 
extra heavy rigidity and long life. The 
rolls are 6-step 12-pass style with a 12” 
major diameter made of machined 
Meehanite and are specially designed 
and driven to reduce slippage to a 
minimum. Numerous other unique 
features and details concerning the 
adaptation of the machine to numer- 
ous requirements may be had by re- 
questing a copy of the company’s bro- 
chure, giving the complete facts 
concerning the machine. 
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@ THE SEYMOUR MANUFAC- 
TURING COMPANY has_ been 
awarded a patent on “CuSol,” a new 
copper plating agent, developed spe- 
cially for electro-formation of molds, 
dies and similar components. It per- 
mits smooth-surface copper-plating to 
any thickness, giving Rockwell Test 
of 75 on the “F” scale. 


@ JARVIS CORPORATION, Mid- 
dletown, has announced the introduc- 
tion of an automatic, adjustable pitch 
lead screw tapper, adaptable to any 
drill press table. The unit is furnished 
in five standard models, having four 
speed pulleys giving speeds of 575, 
958, 1437, and 2415 RPM. Tapping 
cycle is completely automatic and can 
be interconnected with the controls 
of an indexing table, if desired. 


@ EDWIN D. EATON, formerly 
chief of experimental operations at 
Hamilton Standard, Division of 
United Aircraft Corporation, Wind- 
sor Locks, has been made manager of 
ground support equipment—a newly 
created department for the design, de- 
velopment and manufacture of special- 
ized ground support equipment for 
missiles and aircrafe. 


@ ACME STEEL RULE DIE COR- 
PORATION of Waterbury announced 
that it is now producing male and fe- 
male metal stamping dies at far lower 
costs than for normal dies, due to an 
entirely new principle which utilizes 
a new stamping material mounted in 
laminated hardwood with sponge rub- 
ber ejection pads. According to Acme, 
savings of up to 77% in cost and up 
to 90 days in die making time, have 
been experienced by some of the com- 
pany’s customers. Further details may 
be had by writing the company. 


@ AUTO-BLOW CORPORATION, 
Bridgeport, has just announced its 
Model 150-7, completely automatic 
maximum production blow-molding 
machine, an entirely new development 
of its engineering staff, which will 
mold 140 Ibs. per hour from a con- 
tinuously running extruder. This 
model is designed for molding prod- 
ucts up to 6” in diameter and 32” long, 
which makes up to 10,000 parts per 
hour. 


@ THE YALE & TOWNE MANU- 
FACTURING COMPANY’s Material 
Handling Division placed in national 
distribution recently through more 
than 800 leading industrial supply 
firms, an entirely new line of indus- 
trial hoisting equipment powered by 
air. Yale’s air hoist line was introduced 
in link chain and roller chain models of 
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1000 and 2000 Ib. capacity, with both 
hook and trolley type being available. 
Standard lifting speeds, utilizing 90 
Ibs. per square inch of air pressure, 
range from 6 to 40 feet per minute 
with the 100 lb. model under full load 
and 3 to 20 feet per minute with the 
200 Ib. Very compact in size, the Yale 
Air Hoist Machines are just 101” in 
length and 5” in diameter. The new 
hoist line is powered by a highly eff- 
cient, rotary-vane type motor. Further 
details of Yale's new line may be se- 
cured by writing the Yale & Towne 
Materials Handling Division, P.O. Box 
272, Long Island City 1, New York. 


@ F. G. LUDWIG, INC., Old Say- 
brook, Conn. has just introduced a new 
automatic single-unit photocopier, 
equipped with a sealed processing fluid 
supply known as the Contouramatic 
MARK II. The new photocopier makes 
black and white copies up to 9” wide 
on card stock, colored papers, trans- 
parencies, and films for diazo repro- 
duction, blueprints, offset plates, and 
visual projection—all without the 


fingers of the operator touching the 
processing fluid. This is the result of 
the company’s unique “Seal-Pak” sys- 
tem, which employs convenient dis- 
posable sealed vinvl bags to contain 
the processing fluid. 


@ THE UNDERWOOD CORPO- 
RATION, Hartford, is now producing 
for shipment and sale one of the com- 
pany’s new standard typewriters—the 
Touch-Master II, every two minutes. 
This new machine, selling for the same 
price as its predecessor, or $225.00, is 
the development of the company’s ag- 
gressive young management team (av- 
erage age, 45). Closely resembling the 
company’s electric typewriter intro- 
duced last year, the Touch-Master II 
incorporates a number of innovations 
including a 44th key (exclamation 
mark and the figure one) and a cleaner, 
quicker ribbon changing technique. In 
addition to single and double and 
triple spacing, it also spaces 114 and 
2 lines, thus providing a saving in 
paper. 


@ THE MILLER COMPANY, Meri- 
den, has recently introduced an all new 
series of popular priced fluorescent 
lighting fixtures designed for the gen- 
eral lighting of stores, offices, schools 
and public buildings. The new series, 
called “Decor-A-Lite,” is a _ well- 
shielded, modular type unit with slim 
tailored lines ideally suited for surface 
mounting if desired. Of special inter- 
est are the decoratjve lancings along 
the side panels which emit white or 
colored light in subtle hues without 





distorting the color of the room light- 
ing, thus adding a unique decorative 
effect. A catalog giving complete in- 
formation on “Decor-A-Lite” is avail- 
able on request from Dept. PR-459, 
The Miller Company, Meriden, Con- 
necticut. 


OPEN HOUSE 


@ HOLO-KROME SCREW CORPO- 
RATION, a wholly-owned subsidiary 
of Veeder-Root, Inc. held “open 
house” for its employees on April 11th 
to show off its new plant addition for 
housing physical and chemical test lab- 
oratories and its enlarged engineering 
and designing department. The new 
6,800 square feet plant addition pro- 
vides Holo-Krome, manufacturer of a 
complete line of socket screw products 
and steel dowel pins, with one of the 
most complete laboratories in the in- 
dustry. 


UPTURN 


@ SCOVILL MANUFACTURING 
CO. has passed its “low point” and 
business is showing a marked im- 
provement, according to president Sel- 
den T. Williams. Mr. Williams re- 
marked further at a recent meeting 
of company stockholders that, “the 
figures are encouraging, but 1959 still 
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has three quarters to go. It would be 
unrealistic simply to multipy first quar- 
ter results by four in the assumption 
that sales and profits will maintain 
this level.” 


@ GILBERT W. CHAPMAN, presi- 
dent of Yale & Towne Manufacturing 
Co., reported to stockholders in April 
that business was 30% greater than 
for the same period in 1958. He said 
that the company expected the current 
rate of incoming business to continue 
beyond the second quarter and al- 
though first quarter earnings would 
probably be below those in the first 
quarter total of 1958, he anticipated 
that Yale & Towne’s 1959 earnings 
and sales would approximate those in 
1957. 


NEW INDUSTRY 


@ GEORGE R. BENNETT, execu- 
tive secretary of the Rockville Area 
Chamber of Commerce, recently an- 
nounced that Fromson Orban Com- 
pany, Inc., a new metal anodizing firm 
which makes aluminum strips, signed 
a three year lease for 15,000 square 
feet of space in the former American 
Mill on Brooklyn Street, Rockville, 
with an option to extend the lease. The 
company is expected to employ around 
twenty-five people, and hopes to start 
operations in July after the installa- 
tion of certain equipment and ma- 
chinery being imported from Ger- 
many. This will be the company’s first 
plant in the U.S. to perform this par- 
ticular anodizing treatment involving 
the dieing and treatment of aluminum 
strips which will be used for name 
plates, decorative trim, hardware, elec- 
trical coil, windings and other elec- 
trical uses. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


CUTTING INDUSTRIAL COSTS 
WITH ISOTOPES—Report No. 
193 of Atomic Energy Law Reports, 
Commerce Clearing House, 522 
Fifth Avenue, New York. Price $3 
for Report No. 193; $225 annually 
for Atomic Energy Law Reports. 


Compiled by CCH staff from AEC 
sources Report No. 193 tells what 
isotopes arte, where they come from, 
what they do, how to get them and 
how they are being used by hundreds 
of companies in scores of ways to save 
time, improve methods and lower pro- 
duction costs. Although it is estimated 
that less than 1 per cent of the mining 
and manufacturing enterprises report- 
ing to the Bureau of the Census are 
now licensed to use isotopes, about 10 
per cent could employ them profitably. 
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Among the striking results obtained 
through the use of isotopes are: Sav- 
ing of $50 million per year and better 
quality control by the cigarette indus- 
try; in certain fields jobs that took a 
year or more to perform can now be 
done in one week; in preventive main- 
tenance, such as in firebrick walls, the 
Atomic Energy Commission reported 
that at the end of 1957 the small frac- 
tion of this industry using isotopes was 
saving $500 million per year. 

The report outlines the procedures 
which must be followed in securing 
licenses for the use of isotopes and lists 
of isotope licensees by usage together 
with sufficient explanation in each ma- 
jor field to be suggestive to those in- 
terested in cutting industrial costs. 

The general table of contents lists 
broad uses as follows: Under “Energy 
and Light” they are used for atomic 
batteries, irridation, luminous indica- 
tors and static dissipation and ioniza- 
tion; under “Measurng” they are used 
for measuring density, level, thickness 
wear and in industrial radiography; un- 
der “Tracing” for chemical reactions and 
in industrial radiography; under 
“Tracing” for chemical reactions and 
flow; and for triggering chemical re- 
actions. The detailed table of contents 
lists nearly 250 specific usages now be- 
ing made by licensees. Companies de- 
siting to purchase this 165 page report 
should send their check for $3 to Com- 
merce Clearing House, 522 Fifth Av- 
enue, New York 36, New York. 


Climb by Consolidation 
(Continued from page 9) 


In 1940 he left Melchoir, Armstrong 
and Dessau to form his own company, 
appropriately enough called the Cecil 
Boling Company, which functioned in 
a sales engineering capacity for Bush 
Manufacturing and other manufac- 
turers of heat transfer equipment. Five 
years later he began Heat-X, Inc., 
Brewster, New York, a fabricator of 
heat transfer products. He became an 
actual member of Bush Manufactur- 
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ing Company early in 1951 when he 
joined that organization as Vice Presi- 
dent and General Manager. He became 
president of Bush in December of the 
same year. Then, when Bush merged 
with Dunham in 1956 to form Dun- 
ham-Bush, Inc., Boling became the new 
corporation's president. 

He is a tense, sometimes talkative 
man of 51, who is singularly untalka- 
tive about his own achievements. He 
realizes, however, the value, from a 
general company growth point of 
view, of his involvement in proper 
public discussion of his company’s 
pattern of progress. But, often with 
characteristic frankess, he is quick to 
point out that one of Dunham-Bush’s 
fundamental! principles has been that 
of ensuring ability and depth at the 
top level. And consistent with what- 
ever else Boling usually says, this too 
is no fiction. And it is another ex- 
ample of the kind of deliberate effort 
that has shaped, annealed, and alloyed 
Dunham-Bush procedure. 

Before joining Bush Manufactur- 
ing Company, James A. Mulcahey, Jr. 
41, Dunham-Bush vice president and 
director of sales, was with the Cecil 
Boling Company for five years in sales 
and engineering capacities. His prac- 
tical approach to the perplexing sales 
problems common to any company of 
Dunham-Bush’s_ rapidly expanding 
proportions daily increases his value 
to the whole organization. 

Walter S. Browning, Dunham-Bush 
vice president in charge of heating 
sales, was an executive with C. A. 
Dunham Co. before that company’s 
merger with Bush. Suave and articu- 
late, Browning combines these physi- 
cal virtues with an analytical, per- 
suasive, and promotionally-minded ap- 
proach to selling. 

Alan Decker, 42, who like Mul- 
cahey was graduated from Webb In- 
stitute of Naval Architecture, is vice 
president in charge of engineering. 
Said one fellow executive about him 
recently, “His active, agile mind is 
exactly the kind a company needs at 
the head of its engineering depart- 
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Installation—Inspection—Repairs—Maintenance 


ment these days when diversification 
and progress afe so important to us.” 
Leslie Garnsey, 34, assistant to Bol- 
ing, is, despite his age, no newcomer 
to the organization. He joined Heat- 
X, Inc., in 1947 and later became man- 
ager of Bush’s Riverside, California 
plant. Garnsey’s well-rounded experi- 
ence has enabled him to compose in 
his current job a suitably well-ordered 
and personally mature responsibility. 
Although the company understand- 
ably has not had proper time to begin 
a program which will develop experi- 
enced young executives, obviously it 
has been fortunate in coming up with 
reasonably young and unquestionably 
able top level people. And these few 
of them who have been mentioned are 
competently backed by forward-look- 
ing people in the company’s several 
departments of administration, sales, 
manufacturing, and engineering. 


The Export Part Of Expansion 


In any company the decision to di- 
versify and the search for new markets 
(or new possibilities in old markets) 
probably are more simultaneous in 
arrival than they are when the first 
precedes the second, or vice-versa. Yet 
with all of the natural importance con- 
nected to these two aspects as they di- 
rectly relate to Dunham-Bush, the 
company is not laying off emphasis on 
what is a especially promising part 
of their over-all growth pattern: The 
Export Market. 

“If the globe is its market, a manu- 
facturer should be prepared to meet 
domestic and foreign competition with 
products that are superior in quality 
and price, and with service that’s fast 
and reliable,” according to C. L. Babin, 
export manager for Dunham-Bush, 
Inc. And Mr. Babin’s general observa- 
tion here particularly describes his own 
company’s effort in the export field. 

At Dunham-Bush there never has 
been any reticence to serve the con- 
stantly growing global market. But 
only within the last two or three years 
has the company been able to do so on 
a full scale, as a single source for all 
major high quality heating and cooling 
equipment. 

The whole Dunham-Bush table of 
organization reflects the company’s 
readiness and intent to keep pace with 
the positive strides of world progress: 
firm enough to support the immense 
export effort now being carried on; 
and flexible enough to enable quick, 
ordered expansion when the need 
arises. 

Dunham-Bush equipment is manu- 
factured and/or sold throughout the 
free world. Licensed manufacturing 
operations are carried on in Australia, 
England, India, and Brazil. And the 
Dunham-Bush plants in Canada and 
England ensure proper service to the 
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enormously increasing foreign market. 

For Dunham-Bush, as for countless 
other American manufacturers, Central 
and South American countries repre- 
sent a great potential. However, the 
single major obstacle to realization of 
this potential, not surprisingly, is lack 
of money on the part of the buyer. The 
need for improvement which new 
equipment can provgde is tremendous 
—but even in the more solvent Latin 
American countries bnly the most ur- 
gent government and industrial re- 
quirements are satisfied. 

Nevertheless, because this part of 
the world is ideally suited to air con- 
ditioning and refrigeration, the Latin 


American market is particularly rich . 


for Dunham-Bush. And numerous in- 
stallations at hotels, banks, hospitals, 
and residences are cases in point. 

In Colombia, South America, for 
example, an air conditioning system 
which is 100% Dunham-Bush, serv- 
ices the newest, most modern govern- 
ment tourist hotel. Huge air handling 
units, designed to deliver air that is 
conditioned to meet any seasonal de- 
mand, and Brunner condensing units 
make up the system; and in Mexico 
and Cuba many of the newest hospitals 
and clinics are completely served by 
Dunham-Bush heating and cooling 
products. 

Some other impressive foreign in- 
stallations include: 17 air conditioning 
units, evaporative condensers and 
package chillers in a new modern cold 
storage plant in Beirut, Lebanon; and 
several water chillers and evaporative 
condensers at a large new technical 
training school, Lucerne, Switzerland. 

The rapid and successful expansion 
of the Dunham-Bush Export Division 
in some measure reflects the recent 
rapid and successful growth of the en- 
tire organization. Truly, the Export 
Division has been the company’s fast- 
est growing single department, and 
certainly has one of the greatest po- 
tentials. 


The Part Of Research And 
Development 


Not unexpectedly in a modern com- 
pany determined to diversify and 
progress, research and development 
plays a vital role. And at Dunham- 
Bush the advance thinking of tech- 
nically-aware people has helped the 
company to overcome the two major 
obstructions to establishing and op- 
erating fruitful research and develop- 
ment facilities. These two major ob- 
stacles are: 

1. the difficulty of keeping R & D 
modernization abreast of that of 
production; 

2. the difficulty of diminishing the 
internal tendency to minimize 
the value of the expenditure for 
R & D because of the inherent 


uncertainty in profiting from 
new product efforts, and because 
of the long delay often involved 
in realization of profits from such 
investments. 

At Dunham-Bush the pace of R & D 
is fairly rapid, but not near enough to 
perfection to satisfy S. J. Gianni and 
his boss Alan Decker. Both know that 
while outstanding research and devel- 
opment engineering must have su- 
perior imagination somewhere in its 
process, the imagination also must 
have some helpful feeding if it is to 
function at anything close to 100% 
efficiency. And at Dunham-Bush, R & 
D depends heavily on supporting de- 
partments for the raw ideas out of 
which new products and their designs 
are born. Such a basic method is prob- 
ably the greatest practical one to se- 
cure. It takes a while to come by, and, 
in the beginning, is slow to direct, 
since if it is to be adequate it must 
include the presenting and working 
out of everything that is valauble. Co- 
operativeness between R & D and the 
rest of the company’s departments is 
vital to such a system, and at Dun- 
ham-Bush there is an abundance of 
this vital function. 

Additionally, incentive for originat- 
ing new product ideas abounds at 
Dunham-Bush; and perhaps the great- 
est single incentive is Cecil Boling 
himself, whose informed imagination 
and technological virtuousity have pro- 
duced some of the company’s outstand- 
ing products and processes. Among 
these the most popular example is In- 
ner-Fin, a patented heat transfer sur- 
face that is incorporated in many Dun- 
ham-Bush products and is also used ex- 
tensively in equipment Dunham-Bush 
produces for the aviation industry. 


No Static Position 


Dunham-Bush wants always to be in 
the best position to benefit from ex- 
panding markets. And if a properly 
farsighted and efficient R & D depart- 
ment is a prerequisite of continuing to 
occupy this position, and of improv- 
ing it, then the company is in good 
shape. 

Thus far in the course of its rapid 
consolidation and growth, Dunham- 
Bush successfully has found solutions 
and remedies for many a knotty prob- 
lem. Understandably, these problems 
will continue, simply because they are 
a necessary condition of our enterprise 
economy. And even though the dim 
outline of the final stage in Dunham- 
Bush development are still below the 
horizon, past performance is strong 
proof that this final stage will be 
brought about surely and convincingly, 
because those who are guiding the 
company’s present and planning its 
future will make good use of the wis- 
dom of their whole past experience. 
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Imagineering at Ivoryton 


(Continued from page 11) 


looking for commercial blueprinters 
with security clearance (company 
draftsmen and designers can do their 
own copying). Blu-Ray machines are 
also widely used in the manual train- 
ing departments of schools. Customers 
write Reproduction Engineering, “We 
keep finding new uses for Blu-Ray.” 
Reproduction Engineering, in turn, 
keeps finding new users for Blu-Ray— 
many of them Connecticut companies, 
in need of copying equipment but with 
low volume requirements which do 
not justify purchasing large expensive 
diazo units. 


Case History 


Kenyon Laboratories of Old Lyme 
is an excellent example of a manufac- 
turer working under government con- 
tract. A small but important research 
organization in the field of precision 
instruments for ships, aircraft and for 
the government missile program, they 
earlier depended on firms in Hartford 
or New London for reproductions of 
drawings. Reproductions of classified 
material had to be made by an ap- 
proved service in New York—a dis- 
tance of some 120 miles. Time losses 
were both frustrating and costly. Ken- 
yon installed a Blu-Ray machine and 
reports that it is being used for jobs 
beyond the original problem areas. 
The four-to-five day delay in handling 
classified material was eliminated as 
were the several hours required to have 
reproduction work done in New Lon- 
don. 

Dividends began to show up where 
research clients had close deadlines. 
On one government project involving 
gyro stabilizers for aerial cameras 
where quick engineering changes were 
required, Kenyon was able to make a 
diazo print of the original drawing, 
note the changes on it, make addi- 
tional copies for client and files and 
complete the job in short order. 

In addition to copying drawings, 
Kenyon uses the Blu-Ray for prepar- 
ing proposals and progress reports. 

If a consideration for the New Eng- 
land-honored virtue of thrift has con- 
tributed to his company’s success, 
founder Robbins has come by it natu- 
rally. His family first settled in 
Wethersfield in 1636. Robbins has 
lived in Simsbury, Lyme and Essex. 
He attended Kent and Yale and com- 
manded the 143rd Tank Battalion, 
Connecticut National Guard until his 
retirement in 1956. 

Arthur M. Hamilton, Vice President 
of Reproduction Engineering, lives in 
Essex, Connecticut; and Harry R. 


Clarke, Sales Manager, is a Lyme resi- 
dent. Both men, in addition to Mont- 
gomery Robbins, President, are direc- 
tors of the firm. 

Presently located in Ivoryton, Re- 
production Engineering will build its 
new plant in Centerbrook. 

Asked if he had considered building 
his new plant outside the Essex area, 
President Robbins countered, “Where 
would I keep my boat?” Pressed for 
reasons for choosing Essex as the origi- 
nal base for his operations, Robbins 
let the growth of his company testify 
to Connecticut's healthy economic cli- 
mate and answered simply, “I like it 
here. It’s home.” 


Reproduction Engineering Corpora- 
tion is a member of the International 
Association of Blue Print and Allied 
Industries and of the Manufacturers’ 
Association of Connecticut. The execu- 
tives are members of the Society of 
Reproduction Engineers. Advertising 
and publicity for the company are 
handled by the Moore Company of 
Stamford. 

Incidental intelligence: To reach 
Reproduction Engineering executives 
during the weekends of the Spring and 
Fall Off-soundings Races, head for the 
deeps of Long Island Sound. 


Norwich Tercentenary 


(Continued from page 13) 


In 1772 Edmund Barrow, with 4-6 
workers, cut shingle nails from old 
iron hoops, a pioneer in progress from 
the old, slower, method of hammering 
them out of solid iron. In 1773 
Thomas Harland first made clocks and 
watches here, and a fulling mill with 
clothiers shop and dye house started. 

From 1774-81 the entire period of 
the Revolution, Norwich, on the direct 
Boston-New York route, stored vital 
supplies for the Army and Navy, of 
powder, ammunition, blankets, mo- 
lasses, grain, and other items. Also, it 
was a navy yard, armory, camp for 
quartering troops, and military prison 
for Tories. 

At the time of the Boston Tea Party 
(1774), Norwich with 7,327 popula- 
tion was the second largest town in 
Connecticut. New Haven, with 968 
more, was the largest; Farmington 
third, New London fourth, Hartford 
(5,031) eighth! 

The “Stars and Stripes” were de- 
signed by Samuel Reid of Norwich, in 
‘76. Willett’s Ship Yard built the 
“Governor Trumbull” in ’77, and the 
frigate “Confederacy” (32 guns) in 
78. Mail traveled twice a week along 
three stage routes: to Windham and 








Hartford, to New London and New 
Haven, and to Providence and Boston. 

In 1790 Joshua Lathrop started a 
cotton mill. In 1794, after the “bog 
fire” in 1793 ($40,000 loss), the Mu- 
tual Assurance Fire Insurance Co. was 
started. 

The first nail factory in the U.S. was 
set up in Norwich in 1815, to cut and 
head nails at the same time. “People 
thronged into town from all sides” to 
watch. By 1817 the “Fulton” became 
the first steamboat on the Thames. 

One of the oldest railroads in the 
US., the Norwich and Worcester Ry., 
was chartered in 1832. The New Lon- 
don Northern Ry. operated seven 
trains daily through Norwich to Brat- 
tleboro, Vt. 

Harper Bros. publications for years, 
were supplied with printing paper by 
the Chelsea Paper Mfg. Co. (establ. 
1835). The Old Pottery was erected 
1835-40. More pistols were being 
made here than in all other US. fac- 
tories combined. 

Manufactured products in Norwich 
reached an annual rate of $1.15 mil- 
lion by 1839—making this city the 
largest manufacturing town in Con- 
necticut. The ¥%-mile-long Ponemah 
Mill, Taftville, on the Shetucket River, 
employed 1,500, was rated world’s sec- 
ond largest cotton mill. Three more 
cotton mills here employed 1,300, with 
430 at four woolen mills. 


Growth—Wages & Hours 


By 1850, Norwich City had 10,265 
people. The Otis Library was incorpo- 
rated in 1851. The city was first 
lighted by gas in 1853. A group of 
Norwich citizens raised about $100,- 
000 to endow the Norwich Free 
Academy (now the city’s high school) 
in 1854, and it opened in ’56. The 
Tercentenary’s historical pageants will 
be held July 5-11 on the Academy's 
athletic field. 

The decade after the Civil War was 
notable as a period of extensive con- 
struction of water works, bridges, 
streets, and industry. Street cars were 
running by 1868. During the great 
fire in Boston in 1872, aid was asked 
of Norwich, which sent a volunteer 
company. 

The average weekly wage of the 
5,344 employed by Norwich manufac- 
turers in 1885 was $7.59. More than 
19 of every 20 students left school be- 
fore graduating (at average age 13, 
legal minimum for employment ). Un- 
skilled laborers earned $4.62 per week 
at the Thames Valley Woolen Mills in 
’88. A boast that year, on opening of 
350-million-gal. reservoir was: “No 
city in New England has a more 
abundant supply of good, wholesome 
water.” 

For a 1314-hour day, horse railway 
conductors earned $1.50 daily (which 


SIGNS OF 
THE TIMES 


would buy 2 lbs. of butter)! Despite 
low wages, it was possible for thrift to 
be practiced, as three Norwich savings 
banks had over $20 million on deposit 
by 1898, for a town population of 
24,637. 


Norwich Today 


The opening of the Connecticut 
Turnpike in 1958 made Norwich a 
214 hour-drive from Boston, 3 hour- 
drive from New York. 

Today on 35 square miles, Norwich 
has 41,000 (over 100,000 in “Greater 
Norwich”). A Redevolpment Pro- 
gram is being considered which will 
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widen some of the narrowest down- 
town streets, with a new park and 
Marina proposed where the Yantic 
and Shetucket Rivers meet to form the 
Thames. 

Norwich is now the 14th largest city 
in Connecticut, with $79.8 million 
assessed valuation (1957). The daily, 
“Norwich Bulletin,’ has over 22,000 
circulation; and there is Radio Sta- 
tion WICH, with WSUB at nearby 
Groton, WNLC in New London. 

Chief Norwich industries are in tax- 
tiles, velvet, “Thermos” bottles, cartons, 
plastics, shoes, and clothing. Large area 
industries nearby, which employ many 
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from Norwich, include Electric Boat 
Co., Charles Pfizer, Dow Chemical, 
Continental Can (Gair Div.) , Robert- 
son Paper Box, Inland Paper Board, 
and Olin Mathiewson. 

Mohegan Park, near the center of 
Norwich, has 350 acres, with miles of 
woodland trails, tennis courts, recrea- 
tional hall, ball fields, zoo, public 
swimming facilities at Spaulding Lake, 
and the famed Norwich Rose Garden 
(the city was long ago named “The 
Rose of New England”). 

Surf-bathing and fishing are 20-30 
minutes away in Block Island Sound 
or at Ocean Beach in Long Island 
Sound. The area bounds in good fish- 
ing streams, with hundreds of lakes 
and ponds, and the state’s largest for- 
est, Pachaug, only minutes way. 

Other points of interest include: 
Meeting House Rock, Leffingwell Inn, 
hundreds of historic houses, including 
Samuel Huntington's, the D.A.R. 
Museum, and Indian Leap, all in the 
Norwichtown district, near the Yantic 
River, N.W. of the city center. Ter- 
centenary visitors can also visit Devil's 
Hopyard, Harkness Memorial, Rocky 
Neck State Park, Shaw Mansion (New 
London Historical Society ) ; the Hemp- 
stead House, Gov. Winthrop Mill, 
Nathan Hale Schoolhouse, U.S. Coast 
Guard Academy, Connecticut College 
and Mitchell College in adjoining 
New London; and in Groton, the U.S. 
Sub Base and the Electric Boat Co. 
(builder of famed atom-powered subs 
which can be seen plying the Thames 
a few miles south of Norwich), and 
new Submarine Library. The fine Ly- 
man Allyn Museum is nearby, as are 
scores of others. 

So, Norwich cordially invites you 
and your friends to share in this cele- 
bration dedicated to its historic past. 
The Chamber of Commerce will fur- 
nish free literature upon request. 
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How Would You Decide? 





By Fredrick H. Waterhouse 
Counsel 


Must the company call in a mill- 
wright to make emergency repairs 
at 3:30 A.M. or may supervisors 
make the repairs? 


Here's what happened! 


The grievant was a millwright who 
usually worked the third shift from 12 
midnight to 8 A.M. Because of a rather 
serious fire which did extensive dam- 
age the employee’s work hours were 
changed. On the day in question he 
worked from 7 A.M. to 7:45 P.M. and 
then was called back to do some repair 
work from 10:15 P.M. to midnight. 
For this hour and three-quarters he 
was credited with the necessary four 
hours under the call-in provision. 
About 3:30 the next morning a break- 
down occurred and the foreman and 
the superintendent on the third shift 
started to make the repairs. The union 
steward objected and claimed a mill- 
wright should be called in to make 
these repairs. He was told that if the 
supervisors didn’t make the repairs 
promptly the men would have to be 
sent home. The supervisors continued 
with the repairs which took less than 
half an hour and production was re- 
sumed. The union filed a grievance 
claiming a violation of the clause 
which stated foremen “. . . shall not 
perform manual work except in a bona 
fide emergency or in the instruction of 
workers, or work of a bona fide experi- 
mental or development nature, or to 
test equipment.” 


Is a minor breakdown at 3:30 
A.M. an emergency? 


The arbitration board noted there 
was no evidence that the action was 
taken to avoid the contractual require- 
ment of preserving all the manual 
work for employees in the bargaining 
unit. It upheld the company’s conten- 
tion that the breakdown presented a 
bona fide emergency which justified 
the supervisor’s action. 


May supervisory employees do ex- 
perimental work which involves 
running production machines? 


Here’s what happened! 


On a Saturday morning several su- 
pervisory employees and the company 
president ran two batches of stock 
through a couple of operations to de- 
termine if a variation in weights might 
permit more efficient operation with- 
out affecting the quality of the product. 
The material was not processed further 


but was put back in stock. In all it took 
about half an hour. The union claimed 
it was work normally done by produc- 
tion employees and the contract pro- 
hibited supervisory employees from 
doing production work. The company 
claimed it was experimental work and 
the contract did not prohibit super- 


-visors from experimental work even 


though it involved the use of produc- 
tion machinery. Although the contract 
specified how production employees 
were to be paid when they performed 
experimental work there was no re- 
quirement that all experimental work 
must be done by production employees. 


Are supervisors excluded from use 
of production machinery even when 
doing experimental work? 


The arbitration board noted that 
nothing was lost by employees in the 
bargaining unit as the work was done 
on Saturday when the plant was other- 
wise not operating and the material 
was not used but was put back and re- 
worked by production employees. The 
contract made provision for methods 
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of pay when production employees did 
experimental work but, the board 
ruled, did not prevent the supervisors 
from doing experimental work. 


What does “relatively equal” ca- 
pabilities mean as a factor in deter- 
mining promotion? 


Here’s what happened! 

Because of ambiguities which arose 
in determining who was entitled to 
promotion on the basis of seniority 
where the selection of the employee 
was made on the “basis of seniority and 
capability to perform the job,” the con- 
tract clause was changed. Under the old 
clause the relative equality of the capa- 
bilities of different applicants was not 
considered. At subsequent bargaining 
the union wanted to base the selection 
on seniority alone but the company 
was not willing to change the clause in 
that manner and so the parties com- 
promised on leaving seniority as the 
determining factor “where capabilities 
are relatively equal.” When the com- 
pany promoted a junior employee be- 
cause it felt his capabilities were 
greater than those of the senior em- 
ployee who bid for the job, the ques- 
tion of interpreting the new provision 
arose. The union claimed that seniority 
should control where the senior em- 
ployee had the potential fill the va- 


(Continued on page 48) 
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New DAVIDSON & McKIRDY building located at 
30 Shields Street, West Hartford, Conn. 


Philip J. Dicorcia Louis Schooinik Construction Co. 
chitect General Contractor 
George Ellis Co. Jack Baskind 


Heating & Air Conditioning Plumbing 
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=~ In addition to providing luxurious heating comfort, Vulcan 
7, custom-designed radiation enclosures add charm and elegance 
\\ | to the spacious lobby of the new Davidson & McKirdy building. 
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Valued features plus economy, because Vulcan operates 


originators | / at peak efficiency, providing luxurious warmth, year after year. 
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ati, Find out about the outstanding value of Vulcan for your 
—s new building or modernization of your present building. Ask 


AMERICA you architect or engineer. 


THE VULCAN RADIATOR CO., 775 Capitol Ave., Hartford 6, Conn. 
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One Big Railroad For New England 


PART Ill of a three part story of 
developments pointing toward 
a merger of railroads in New 
England into one system 


@ THE lean years of the Thirties and 


the war years of the Forties kept rail- 
road management too busy to chase 
after any ambitious, far flung merger 
schemes. The Fifties, though, brought 
new and urgent competitive pressures. 
Truck lines, air lines, buses, pipe lines, 
private trucks and new, container- 
carrying water services squeezed the 
rails from all sides. Railroad managers 
began to see that their transportation 
plant was operating far below ca- 
pacity. Caught in the competitive vise, 
they could not, in their most optimistic 
moments, see any chance of ever using 
all of that plant capacity in the future. 
Like most industries, they also had the 
problem of rising labor costs without 
a corresponding increase in produc- 
tivity. So consolidation again became 
a live issue, something to be discussed, 
debated and studied, not as a means of 
extending monopolistic power, but as 
a likely means of survival. Some roads 
began tackling the problem of dupli- 
cate and overlapping facilities in the 
same terminal area by working out 
ways of sharing essential tracks and 
stations and scrapping the surplus. 
Others began real merger studies, as 
did our New England lines. Let us see 
now what sort of a railroad might be 
made out of properties of these five 
New England railroads. 


According to the latest figures avail- 
able from the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, this “Consolidated Rail- 
way of New England” would have 4, 
741 miles of line. The investment in 
that line is set at close to $600 mil- 
lion. Almost a billion dollars worth 
of transportation equipment is carried 
on the books. The New York Central 
System has 4,770 miles of line, with 
an investment value of about $880 
million but with an equipment invest- 
ment of only $750 million. As of the 
end of 1956 the New England roads 
had over 31,000 employees, but the 
attrition of the economic situation of 
the last two years would undoubtedly 
give the Consolidated a total employ- 
ment well under that figure. Those 


31,000 employees drew $162 million 
in wages in 1956. The 830 Diesel lo- 
comotives of the five roads (all steam 
is retired from active service) hauled 
nearly 57 million tons of revenue 
freight. They owned only 23,558 
freight cars as against the 117,529 
pieces of rolling stock carrying the 
NYC emblem. As a result they paid 
out about $15 million for car rental 
during 1956. The NYC, which hauled 
166 million tons of revenue freight, 
paid out slightly over $24 million for 
car rental. All of this car rental is 
based on a small, uniform daily pay- 
ment each road collects on each car it 
owns when that car is on the lines of 
another road. The fewer cars a road 
has in proportion to the business it 
originates and terminates, the higher 
its rental bill will be. In comparing our 
New England roads with the New 
York Central, we must remember that 
it is a trunk line, with branches into 
coal and steel producing regions, that 
it serves the industrial centers of Pitts- 
burgh, Buffalo, Detroit, Cleveland, Cin- 
cinnati, Chicago, Indianapolis and St. 
Louis as well as the eastern ports of 
Boston and New York. As a result, 
the New York Central had a net in- 
come, after fixed charges of over $39 
million in 1956 while the combined 
net of the New England roads we are 
looking at was between four and five 
million dollars. 
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Certain areas of Connecticut are blessed with wonderful underground 
supplies of good water. The Church Company's many years of experience 
and improved methods of drilling and development are making these 
large supplies of water available—this applies to both rock and gravel 


One obvious stumbling block in the 
path of any merger of New England 
lines is the widely held suspicion that 
any such combination would tend to 
be dominated by the New Haven. 
After all, it does have the greatest 
mileage, tonnage, capitalization and 
fixed charges of any of the lines. 
Northern New Englanders and many 
Bostonians, are not entirely convinced 
that the New Haven has lived down 
its rapacious past and fear that their 
interests would become subordinate to 
those of the southern part of the re- 
gion or that the consolidation’s finan- 
cial orientation might be with Wall 
Street rather than State Street. Mem- 
ories of the early 1900's, when the 
Morgan-Mellon group was gleefully 
and effectively looting all New Eng- 
land roads through the instrumentality 
of the New Haven and its 336 sub- 
sidiaries, die hard, but perhaps they 
are unnecessarily frightening in these 
days of L.C.C. jurisdicion over railroad 
finance. 

But suspicions so firmly grounded 
in historical fact are not easily allayed. 
It might well be necessary for any such 
consolidation to get its money backing 
entirely in New England circles, pos- 
sibly with the aid of the guaranteed 
load provisions of the Transportation 
Act of 1958. And suspicion of New 
Haven management domination might 
be put to rest by recruiting the very 
top men outside the region. Ideally, 
the president of such a combine should 
be a thoroughly seasoned railroad man 
of demonstrated. ability, energy and 
imagination. His background would 
have to be that of active railroad man- 
agement rather than banking, financial 
promotion or law. It goes without say- 
ing that he would have to be more 
than a little of a skilled diplomat to 
reconcile differences within the region. 
The board of directors should be truly 
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representative of all New England, 
too. Professor Ripley's comments of 
almost forty years ago are still sound 
on that point. “The board of directors 
of such a New England corporation 
should contain at least one representa- 
tive appointed by the governor of each 
of the New England states. And the 
services of these representatives should 
not be merely perfunctory. The post 
should be salaried and a public ac- 
countancy should be rendered, by 
means of which public support for the 
joint enterprise shall be assured of 
continuance.” 

From an operating standpoint, there 
should be economies in terminal han- 
diing, dispatch of through trains, co- 
ordination of interchange facilities, 
handling of car shops and the like. The 
five roads have many able operating 
men with them now. Given the free- 
dom to plan and work on a regional 
basis it seems likely that they would 
be able to rise above local prejudice or 
favoritism. Really increased efficiency 
is dependent in a great measure on the 
negotiation of more realistic and flex- 
ible working rules with the railroad 
brotherhoods. While consolidation 
might bring a rollback in the number 
of railroad jobs at the outset, an eff- 
cient Consolidated Railway working at 


its proper plant capacity should even- 
tually supply more good railroad jobs 
and more stable ones. 

To many, consolidation means mon- 
opoly. But how complete can a rail 
monopoly be today when over 50% of 
the freight available for surface trans- 
port is moving via other means of 
transportation? It is understandable 
that those communities now served by 
two railroads (neither of which they 
support adequately) might wish to 
hold that status. But there are less 
than two dozen such communities in 
all New England served by more than 
one of the carriers we are considering. 
Even if the Boston and Albany should 
come into the merger, the Canadian 
lines still provide rail competitive 
routes to the west. Naturally, the traffic 
arrangements of the Consolidated Rail- 
way will have to give shippers and re- 
ceivers of freight and the right of 
choice of gateways and internal rout- 
ing, thus preserving most of the ad- 

vantages they now have. 

There are others who fear that 
merged lines, in their search for econ- 
omies, will undertake a wholesale 
abandonment of branch lines and that 
industries and communities on those 
branches will be without rail trans- 
portation. It is hard to believe that 





sound railroad management would 
dream of dropping any branch line 
that generates traffic, either inbound or 
outbound. On the other hand, such 
management must carefully consider 
if it can afford the luxury of operating 
branches where rail service is looked 
upon as a standby proposition, some- 
thing to be used when the weather is 
bad, the truck-lines are strike bound 
or the receiver wishes to store goods 
in freight cars. 

Port interests in Boston fear that a 
Consolidated Railway would divert 
more traffic to the Port of New York. 
Unquestionably, that is a very real 
danger, since today the lines, working 
jointly, give evidence of a disposition 
to think in terms of routing traffic to 
the more distant port so that it gets a 
longer rail haul. But it would seem 
that a Consolidated Railway devoted 
to serving the interest of the entire 
region would have a far larger stake 
in the well-being of the Port of Boston 
than any individual line has today. 
That stake should be large enough to 
spur its management to devise ways 
and means of attracting more business 
to the port from western connections 
and to so adjust rates that the port 
would enjoy its proper geographical 


advantages within New England. In 
(Continued on page 48) 
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Working the Grass Roots 


@ ABOUT the time these words are 
printed the General Assembly will be 
closing up shop, bar a special session, 
until January 1961. This article is no 
recapitulation of what the lawmakers 
have done since early this year except 
to say that, in a general way, they con- 
tinued to gouge away at Connecticut's 
industrial economy. This news is not 
unique; it is merely another chapter in 
a continuing story which started to un- 
fold approximately 25 years ago. 

There is, however, food for thought 
in the fact that all of us whose 
philosophy is based on faith in free 
enterprise and a repugnance for gov- 
ernment control of business have ap- 
proximately a year and a half to make 
an all-out fight at the /ocal political 
level against the continuing onslaughts 
on the well-being of our industry. 

As we have no way of knowing at 
this point what the makeup of the 
next session of the General Assembly 
will be, we must of necessity wage our 
battle from now until the 1960 elec- 
tion with town or city officials and 
with the influential political figures 
within the eight counties. Manage- 
ment people on all levels must take 
the fight to these men and women con- 
tinually from now on preferably 
in the form of personal contact. The 
media of the state press, TV and 
radio . . . we must not overlook, 
either. 

In brief, we must start a program at 
once of educating our politicians to 
the growing dangers threatening Con- 
necticut’s industry. 

We must, in other words, make a 
concerted effort to convince one of in- 
dustry’s publics the politicians 

that its lifeblood, votes, may well 
dry up if our manufacturing economy 
continues to grow weaker. If our in- 
dustry must eliminate jobs in order to 
stay in business, sooner or later the 
men and women who lose their jobs 
are going to react with the one strong 
weapon they have, their right to vote, 
and they are going to turn out office- 
holders with a reckless hand. 

Or to say all this more succinctly: 
jobs mean votes and anyone out of 
work is likely to take a misty view of 
political action which may have helped 


force the departure from Connecticut 
of a plant where he has been employed. 


A specific plan for action during the 
interim between now and the next 
biennium of the General Assembly 
calls for management to present its 
case over and over to: 

1) town and city officials: 

2) leaders of all major political 

parties in the local area; 
3) civic and service clubs; 

4) church organizations; 

5) labor organizations. 

Three basic routes are open for ac- 
complishing this educational program: 

1) personal contact with the key 

political figures in town, city 
and county; 

2) presentation of talks to club 

groups, church societies and the 

like; 
3) paid advertising in press, TV 
and radio. 


The Manufacturers Association of 
Connecticut will be glad to furnish 
background data which show clearly 
the pattern of declining industry in 
our state and what the basic reasons 
are for this decline, in most cases the 
high cost of trying to operate in this 
state in competition with industry lo- 
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cated in states with a more favorable 
industrial climate. 

The great problem we all have to 
face in this fight for survival is our 
own apathy and our own reluctance to 
stand before all our publics and make 
our voices heard. Most of us agree that 
the cost of operating industry in Con- 
necticut has grown perilously danger- 
ous; many of us know that the cost of 
both our state and local governments 
is among the very highest in the land; 
some of us know that the time is 
growing late, that we are near the limit 
of what industry can be expected to 
bear in new financial burdens. More- 
over most of us agree basically that 
our story must be told effectively and 
very quickly, too. 


The fact that the General Assembly 
is now in recess, or is about to be, is no 
signal for industrial management to 
relax. The work of the legislators may 
be done pro tem but ours is not. There 
is untold missionary work to be done 
with all of industry’s publics between 
now and the next session of the As- 
sembly but management’s hardest-hit- 
ting effort should be aimed at the grass 
roots level of the state’s political forces 
during the next 18 months. This tech- 
nique, in fact, is one we should pursue 
strenuously all year long, every year. It 
is basic to the protection and enhance- 
ment’of the Connecticut industrial 
climate. 


Our salvation, then, it seems, lies in 
our own hands. Nobody is going to 
make this fight for us. We have valid, 
sound arguments in our own behalf; 
we must stop talking to each other 
about the inequities with which we are 
burdened and start talking to the men 
and women who hold power in politi- 
cal areas, both local and state. 
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Small towns, too, get big service 
from Interstate System’ 


“Serving 8,026 points in 26 states 


We’ ve earned the reputation of ‘America’s fastest-growing motor 
freight system”’ by providing to small towns the same swift, 
dependable service we offer metropolitan centers like New York 
and Chicago. On both truckload and LTL shipments, departures 
from our 66 terminals are timed and scheduled, kept under 
control by long-line, 24-hour telephone circuits. Only the most 
modern equipment is used. For safe, sure, economical freight 
delivery, ship Interstate System. Your local Interstate System 
representative is listed in the Yellow Pages. 


DIRECT SERVICE TO PUERTO RICO 


New trailership service to and from Puerto Rico from any point 
within Interstate System’s authority. Truckload or LTL, open 
top, heated or mechanically refrigerated trailers. 
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Business Tips 


Principles of Accounting 


By HARRY D. KERRIGAN 
Professor of Accounting 

School of Business Administration 
University of Connecticut 


@ TODAY certification of financial 
statements by accountants ends typically 
with the words “In our opinion . . 
(the statements) present fairly : 
the financial position . . . and the re- 
sults of operations for the year . 

in conformity with generally accepted 
principles . . .” Are such principles 
real or imaginary? How, why, and 
when, if at all, do principles of ac- 
counting come into existence? Are the 
principles short-lived, long-lived, or of 
indefinite duration? Discussion of these 
questions should shed light on the na- 
ture of accounting principles. 


Phantom principles? The existence 
of accounting or more accurately ac- 
counting concepts, conventions, or 
standards—as governors of thinking in 
accounting is evidenced by the use 
which is made of them in the every- 
day affairs of business: Nearly all such 
concepts, conventions, and standards 
relate, however, to methodology. 
Nearly all of them are “rules of proce- 
dure,” each of which bears (usually) 
on some specific event or condition 
that has become repetitive enough and 
familiar enough in experience to be- 
come the object of one or more gen- 
erally accepted interpretations. Ac- 
counting is concerned hardly at all 
with principles, and almost entirely 
with methods—in spite of lip service 
to “principles” as though they are 
readily and clearly definable and uni- 
versally observed. We may say that ac- 
counting rests mot so much on prin- 
ciples (real or imaginary) as on a lot 
of methods. 


Being mainly preoccupied with 
methods, the field is inevitably marked 
by variation of method, not uniform- 
ity. Thus it is that instances in which 
there is only one correct method are far 
outnumbered by instances in which 
there is a multiplicity of methods 
which, if not equally correct, are at 
least equally “generally acceptable” by 
accountants. Since the merit of a meth- 
od turns strictly on the “facts” assumed, 
it is vulnerable to change as the facts 


change. Since quite often there is more 
than one method of handling a situa- 
tion (e.g., a given type of transaction ) , 
an accountant may shift from one 
method to another, thereby further add- 
ing to the instability of methods, not 
to mention possible confusion and 
misleading impressions on the part of 
statement users. Responsibility of dis- 
closure of a change of method simply 
transfers responsibility for judging the 
correctness of the change to the reader 
of the statement showing the change. 

Role of utility. Accounting methods 
are justified, it is often asserted, if their 
utility or usefulness can be demon- 
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strated. This test is acceptable if it is 
meant to say that the methods of ac- 
counting are born out of practical ex- 
perience, and represent matters of 
common agreement between account- 
ants. Beyond that, however, the utili- 
tarian character of accounting methods 
is of little value in the appraisal of 
them as good, bad, or indifferent. 
Methods of accounting must be relat- 
able to stated purposes or uses to 
which they are intended to be put. 
Otherwise, distinctions between proper 
and improper methods would be lost 
in the fact that both are assertedly 
“utilitarian.” An unscrupulous account- 
ant could defend an erroneous method 
on the ground that it is “utilitarian” 
but stop short of stating his design 
(which would remain his secret). 

Purposes of accounts. Accounting 
methods should be judged by the fair- 
ness or reasonableness with which they 
“mirror” an event or condition, and 
serve a stated purpose. The major pur- 
poses of accounts (and the methods by 
which they are kept) fall into two 
broad groups: 


Group I 


Report of stewardship; basis for op- 
erating policy; basis for dividend ac- 
tion; and basis for obtaining: credit. 


(Continued on page 50) 
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The MAC Plan provides around-the-clock in- 
surance protection for each and every employee of 
your firm while he is on a business trip away from 
his city of assignment or residence. 


It provides high limit coverage for the special 
hazards of business travel, supplementing the usual 
Group insurance programs. 


It establishes definite insurance benefits at a 
known cost, avoiding the necessity of embarrassing 
“charity decisions” in the event of death or serious 
accident. 


The coverage is world-wide. The benefits apply to 


by the MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION OF CONNECTICUT 


a business trip accident anywhere—regardless of 
the trip’s length. 


It includes coverage for almost all forms of air 
travel—in fact travel in just about everything 
that flies, rolls, or floats. 


In the competitive personnel market, the Plan will 
help you to acquire and hold executive-caliber 
employees. 


It utilizes the mass purchasing power of partici- 
pating member companies to provide broad bene- 
fits at low cost. 


We will be happy to furnish your firm with complete details. No obligation, of course. 


We are as near to you as your telephone. 
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Accounting Hints 


Contributed by 


The Hartford Chapter National Association of Accountants 


Direct Costing 


By ALLAN S. HOWARD, C.P.A. 


@ MANY techniques have been de- 
veloped by the industrial accountant 
in reporting the results of operations 
and proposed changes in operations to 
management. These techniques have 
taken the form of budgets, break-even 
charts or analyses and a multitude of 
reports reflecting departmental, prod- 
uct, territory sales, costs, expenses and 
of the utmost importance, profitability. 
Modifications in these techniques and 
methods have included flexible budgets 
together with standard costs and its 
related material, price, volume and 
overhead expense variances. How well 
has management been able to under- 
stand and translate into effective tools 
these devices that we, as accountants, 
have developed? Would the adoption 
of the direct costing approach simplify 
and prove to be much more effective 
in presenting both the financial and 
cost picture? 

This much discussed, but as yet sel- 
dom applied, technique of direct cost- 
ing has real advantages in today’s 
competitive, cost-price squeeze period 
that confronts most industrial com- 
panies large and small alike. Let’s look 
briefly at its how and why. 


Basic Concepts of Direct Costing 


The first thought most accountants 
have when the subject direct costing 
is mentioned is the idea that under 
this method overhead is excluded from 
inventory. Although this can be par- 
tially true this is only an incidental 
consideration which will be touched 
upon later. Their immediate conclu- 
sion is a definite disapproval on the 
basis that it is unsound accounting and 
for tax purposes an unacceptable basis 
for valuing inventories and hence 
warrants no further consideration. This 
disapproval of the direct costing tech- 
nique if expressed by the accountant 
leads to no further consideration by 
management who may have wondered 
as to its merits. 

The most vital and pressing problem 
of management is profit planning. All 
the efforts of the entire organization 
are directed toward this end goal of 


profits—maximum profits. Therefore 
the cost-volume-profit relationship is 
the focal point of all managerial de- 
cisions at all levels. An increase or de- 
crease in volume will have what effect 
on the profit? Likewise, how will a 


- change in price or in cost together 


with a change in volume affect profits? 
Unless the direct costing technique is 
employed the answers to these ques- 
tions can be obtained only through 
suplementary analyses; whereas with 
the adoption of direct costing, the 
results of contemplated changes can be 
readily obtained from the regular ac- 
counting statements. This is the most 
important benefit of direct costing— 
the income statement prepared for in- 
ternal use reflecting the cost-volume- 
profit relationship together with the 
total fixed expenses of the business 
stated separately. 


Applying Direct Costing 
How does direct costing accomplish 








this? The answer lies in the classifica- 
tion of costs and expenses based upon 
their variableness to volume of produc- 
tion. Those costs which remain con- 
stant while volume fluctuates are 
termed fixed costs or expenses and are 
charged off to profit and loss direct as 
a “period” cost. Under the direct cost- 
ing principle, costs such as deprecia- 
tion, property taxes, salaries, the fixed 
portion of insurance, fuel and other 
plant expenses are looked upon as 
“constant” or “capacity” costs. Since 
the current volume of production bears 
little relation to the fixed costs in- 
curred, other than, of course, being 
limited to the maximum output avail- 
able with present facilities, the classi- 
fication of expenses as fixed results at 
their expiration of usefulness is ex- 
pressed as a product of the time pe- 
riod. Consequently, fixed costs do not 
become part of the product cost for 
this reason. By contrast, however, costs 
and expenses which by their nature 
vary directly with the volume of pro- 
duction are classified as variable costs 
and become the “direct costs” in this 
direct costing technique. Material, di- 
rect labor and the variable overhead ex- 
penses, consisting of payroll taxes, 
workmen’s compensation insurance, the 
variable portion of utilities, supplies, 
maintenance and repairs, etc., constitute 


(Continued on page 50) 


MASTER FORMS 
for gear and 
pinion cutting 


CIRCULAR FORM TOOLS 
for all types of automatic 
screw machines 


CUT OFF & RECESSING TOOLS 


RADIUS CUTTERS 
male and female 
for die making 





For information write 


ASER TOOL CO. 


100 N. MAIN ST., THOMASTON, CONN. 


PHONE-ATLAS 3-9787_.. 
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WHERE WE STAND ON 
DSC AccuSTRIP DELIVERIES 
NOW 


In our April advertisement in this publi- 


cation we stated our long-time position 


on deliveries and delivery promises. 


We said: 


e We will not knowingly overbook orders. 
e We will not pyramid delivery promises. 
e We will not agree to meet a delivery re- 


quest unless we are reasonably sure we 
can live up to it. 


We also promised to keep you informed 
about our delivery situation... Now we 
report—we expect to be current in our 
deliveries as of June 30, (except, of course, 
for circumstances we cannot forsee at this 


time). 


What comes next—strike or no strike, when 
one might start or how long it might last— 


Customer Satisfaction—Our No. 1 Job WY: ST” * 


we cannot say nor would we guess. One thing 
is certain—a settlement will be reached. 
Steel demand will pick up depending upon 
the extent of inventory build-up and the 
state of our overall economy. The experts 
are saying, a strong demand for Low Carbon 
Steel Strip and Flat Cold Rolled Spring 
Steel may be expected to continue at least 
to the end of the year. 


Barring work stoppages, we will continue, 
as always, to take care of your normal 
monthly requirements of Low Carbon and 
High Carbon AccuSTRIP. 


Should you have any special problems, we’ll 
appreciate the opportunity to talk them over 
with you. Just call your nearest DSC 
Customer Rep office. 


* A DSC trademark 


(gS 


DETROIT STEEL 
CORPORATION 


EASTERN MILL DIVISION 
Box 1789—New Haven 7, Conn. 


EASTERN DISTRICT CUSTOMER “REP” OFFICES 
Hamden, Conn., 2061 State St., Phone STate 7-5781 
New York 19, N. Y., 250 W. 57th St., Phone COlumbus 5-4870 
Worcester 8, Mass., 507 Main St., Phone 5-8686 


Dsc PRODUCTS: Coke “ Coal Chemicals . . . Pig Iron . . . Basic Open Hearth Steel Ingots, 
Pp ooms, ads, 1 ets, CGS « + 
1 ediiiaihedihutieneataenie 3h Manufacturers’ and H.C. Specialty Wire . . . Welded Wire Fabric 


. HR and CR Sheet and Strip . . . Flat CR Spring Steel . . . 


CopPpYRIGHT DETROIT STEEL CORPORATION 1959 
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A comprehensive summary of the ups and downs of industrial 
activity in Connecticut for the thirty day period ending on the 15th 


day of the second previous month. 


Connecticut Business Holds Level In March 


@ THE Connecticut Index of Indus- 
trial Activity remained unchanged in 
March at 3.9% below trend. 

Electric power sales were excep- 
tionally good for the month and 
manufacturing employment improved 
slightly. 

On the other hand, average hours 
worked per week in factories decreased 
moderately and construction employ- 
ment did not pick up as much as nor- 
mally expected at this time of the 
year. 

In March the National Index rose 
from the third successive month to 
5% above trend. Heavy steel produc- 
tion in anticipation of a_ possible 
strike was the principal factor. Gains 
in many other lines also continue to 
add new strength to the recovery. 

During the Ist quarter of 1959 the 
Conn. Index averaged —4.4% com- 
pared with —7.7% in the same period 
of last year. Corresponding USS. fig- 
ures were +2.0% and —11.3%. 


Factory Employment 


Factory employment in Connecti- 
cut rose slightly in March to reach its 
highest level in over a year. With the 
total at 397,000 workers, manufactur- 
ing industries have recovered nearly 
one half of the 70,000 shrinkage which 
occurred in the recession period. 

Current indications are that this 
gradual recovery will continue through 
the remainder of the year, but that em- 
ployment is not likely to regain the 
pre-recession levels during 1959. 

Metallic industries have taken the 
brunt of the losses during this period, 
and while recovering, they are still 
well below the early 1957 employment 
level. This reflects the continuing soft- 
ness in aircraft equipment and ord- 
nance production. 

Non-metallic industries, however, 
continued to employ nearly the same 
number of workers through the whole 
recession—varying by no more than 
8,000. At present, employment in these 
industries is approaching the 56-57 
level of about 115,000. 


Business Firms 


One of the more dependable indica- 
tions of renewed business confidence 


in this State is reflected in the sharp 
rise in new corporations during the 


- 1st quarter of this year. 


The number of newly formed cor- 
porate businesses moved to 850—a 
record level for any quarter. This fig- 
ure represented nearly a 50% increase 
over the corresponding period of 1958, 
and this high rate seems to be con- 
tinuing in the second quarter. 

Business failures, while down 
slightly, show little change from the 
1958 experience. They tend to con- 
tinue at a relatively high level despite 
generally improving business and are 
still reflecting the cumulative impact 
of the recession. 


Military Spending 


In the last half of 1958, military 
contract awards both locally and Na- 
tionally fell off considerably. Connecti- 
cut, on a per capita basis, suffered rela- 
tively a much severer cut than the 
country as a whole. 

Awards in this state were down 
nearly 50% in the last half of the year. 
Contracts averaged only $121 per 
capita as against $231 in the first half 
of 1958, which level was already de- 
pressed from the ’56-’57 averages. 

High military contract awards in 
recent years have played an important 
role in Connecticut's prosperity. There 
is no doubt that relative softness in 
this sector of our economy is contrib- 
uting to the recovery lag currently be- 
ing experienced in this state. 


Certainly, transportation equipment 
and ordnance industries are reflecting 
the shrinkage in contracts. Employ- 
ment in both groups has failed to pick 
up in response to the business up- 
swing. Practically all other major me- 
tallic industries in Connecticut have 
increased employment at least to a 
point above year ago figures. Similarly, 
the non-metallic group has been mov- 
ing up gradually. 


Business Expansion 


The latest Commerce Department 
survey of business spending plans indi- 
cated a moderate increase in outlays 
for new plant and equipment. For this 
year, spending was forecast at $32 bil- 
lion or 4% above last year. However, 
the outlays anticipated in the 2nd half 
of 1959 depend to a great extent on 
the course of business activity through 
the year with the possible steel strike 
contributing to the uncertainity. 

In the 1st quarter of 1959, spending 
was estimated at $31 billions. While 
up from the capital outlays of the last 
3 quarters of 1958, it is still slightly 
below the expenditures for last year’s 
lst quarter. The 2nd quarter showed 
an estimate of $32 billion. 

The rise in spending is accounted 
for by manufacturers, non-rail trans- 
portation firms—mainly airlines, and 
gas utilities. All other groups antici- 
pate spending at about the same level 
as in 1958. 


Unemployment Claims 


Total claims for benefits on file in 
the State Labor Department numbered 
44,000 at the end of April—the third 
straight monthly decline since this 
year's peak. A rise in outdoor work 
activity is principally responsible. 

Initial claims held level in April 
at 3,800. 
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Guide to Marketing Road Maps 


(Continued from page 16) 


re-compiled groupings into those use- 
ful to a marketing man. The figures for 
small political units have to be re- 
grouped into Market Areas. Such is 
the work that has gone into such ref- 
erence books as the Curtis Publishing 
Company's Market Areas in the United 
States, or Hearst Publications’ Princi- 
pal Trading Areas. 

Generally speaking a Market Area 
is made up of a central, trading area 
city. This is surrounded by two bands 
of outlying territory. The inner band, 
which includes suburbs but extends be- 
yond them, and is called by newspapers 
the “retail trading zone,” contains 
people who buy extensively in the cen- 
tral city. The outer band, with large 
rural areas, contains smaller cities 
whose stores procure merchandise 
from the central city wholesalers. 
People in this outer band do most of 
their buying in the small, close-by 
cities; yet they look to the central city 
for some style and specialty merchan- 
dise. They also have cultural ties with 
the central city, and so find it con- 
venient to include a variety of purchas- 
ing with their excursions to the city. 


Information Sources 


However, Market Area populations 
represent only a portion of the needed 
information. The problems of the con- 
Sumer products manufacturer reach 
into such things as market potentials, 
sales quotas, production schedules, sea- 
sonal variations. In fact, each type of 
consumer product may require a dif- 
ferent set of sales statistics. It is not 
our purpose to discuss all those prob- 
lebs, but to show a broad outline of 
consumer marketing. In this way we 
can, for example, understand why the 
sales-planners require reference books 
—such as Curtis’ Market Areas pre- 
viously mentioned—with markets 
broker down by income groups. 

To meet the various needs of sales- 
planners different reference works of- 
fer a variety of related statistics. The 
Editor and Publisher Marketing Guide 
gives figures by cities and by “Metro- 
politan areas.” (These latter corre- 
spond roughly with “retail trading 
zones,’ and statistics for them have 
been segregated by the Bureau of the 
Census). The figures enumerate types 
of manufacturing and other sources of 
employment, show retail and whole- 
sale trade, newspaper circulations, and 
the like. 

Somewhat similar is Sales Manage- 
ment’s Survey of Buying Power, but 
as its name implies, gives more infor- 
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mation about trading city sales poten- 
tials, even comparisons between cities. 

Another reference work of the same 
type is Consumer Markets. At times, 
especially when charting figures over 
a period of years, all three works must 
be referred to for the desired infor- 
mation. 

Sometimes the information desired 
causes the marketing man to consider 
the United States as a whole, and not 
by market areas. So we find he turns to 
such works as Life Magazines’s Study 
of Consumer Expenditures. Here is a 
wealth of buying habit information 
arranged by income levels, age groups, 
education and the like. For further in- 
formation of this type, including ar- 
rangement of the material by cities 
and metropolitan areas, one can turn 
to the 18-volume Consumer Income, 
Expenditures and Savings, but this can 
be found only in large libraries. 

Getting over to aspects of market- 
ing where people want more detailed 
information about retail outlets, we 
find them consulting such references 
as Printers’ Ink Guide to Marketing 
and Hearst Magazines’ Leading De- 
partment Stores in Leading Trading 
Areas. 

Finally, there are people requiring 
detailed local information. We find 
them consulting Chambers of Com- 
merce, court house records, health de- 
partment records. Or if it is detailed 
information about distribution prac- 
tices, they are consulting trade associa- 
tions. 

The manufacturer getting into ex- 
tensive marketing problems cannot be 
satisfied with the few basic reference 
works mentioned in these three arti- 
cles; but will build up an entire li- 
brary—particularly in his own field of 
distribution. Yet judging from the re- 
quests that steadily come into the 
Manufacturers’ Association of Con- 
necticut, there are many sales depart- 
ments facing problems that could be 
solved if people had access to basic 
marketing reference works. For such 
people it is hoped these articles have 
been useful. The End 


How Would You Decide? 
(Continued from page 37) 


cancy. The employer used the test of 
the “best man” among those who bid 
for the job. The arbitrator was then 
left to decide which of these should 
apply and if neither of them were 
proper then just exactly what did “re- 
latively equal” mean. 

What margin of difference do the 
words “relatively equal” imply? 

The arbitrator rejected the conten- 
tions of both the union and the com- 





pany and ruled that if the margin be- 
tween the employees is less than sub- 
stantial then their capabilities are re- 
latively equal and seniority becomes 
the determining factor. With regard to 
“capabilities” he felt ic must be con- 
strued as to potential of skill, knowl- 
edge, fitness, competency, efficiency, 
adaptability, initiative and responsi- 
bility. If it could be demonstrated that 
the junior applicant possessed these 
potential qualifications to a substanti- 
ally greater degree than the applicant 
with longer seniority, the company 
would then be justified in disregarding 
the factor of seniority. 


Transportation 


(Continued from page 40) 


turn, the Port of Boston would have 
to cooperate to make it advantageous 
for the railway to do business there. 

A long-standing disadvantage of the 
New England roads individually has 
been their lack of bargaining power 
for divisions of rates on traffic moving 
to and from points beyond their own 
lines. In the past, the Trunk Lines to 
the West and South have played one 
line against another, been able to dic- 
tate terms in matters affecting rates, 
schedules and services. A Consolidated 
Railway, able to work through all 
gateways, able to speak pretty much 
for the whole region, would have the 
economic power that would compel 
treatment as an equal. Out of that 
equality could come more equitable 
divisions on all off-line traffic, more 
advantageous rates for the New Eng- 
land ports and better protection of the 
interests of New England industry. 
Since the very recent announcement 
that the Boston and Albany might join 
in the consolidation studies, the pos- 
sibility is raised that still greater bar- 
gaining power would be generated. 

It is quite possible that the con- 
solidation of New England railroads 
will never get beyond the talking 
stage. Historically the railroad land- 
scape of New England is strewn with 
the wreckage of countless ambitious 
schemes for mergers, new lines, and 
new services. There is no great evi- 
dence to indicate that our railroad 
managements have enough vision, 
imagination or enough faith in the 
future of New England to rise above 
their own immediate interests. Nor is 
there any great indication that they 
have inspired the investing and ship- 
ping public with the kind of confi- 
dence in their acumen and ability 
that would be necessary for such a 
venture. Certainly, consolidation 
could have little hope for success 
without the support of commercial 
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fétna Life group insurance is flexible enough to fit prac- 
tically any organization, large or small (as few as 10 em- 
ployees). Benefit plans include group life, accident and 
health, hospitalization and pensions. 

There are many reasons why so many companies are 
Attna group-insured: fair, efficient claims handling .. . low 
net cost . . . variety of plans. If you’re considering im- 
provements in your firm’s employee benefits, ask your 
broker to telephone an A€tna Life Group Representative. 
It’s the best move you can make. 


MORE BUSINESSES ARE GROUP-INSURED WITH THE AATNA 
LIFE THAN WITH ANY OTHER COMPANY 


Group Division 


44 TNA LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford 15, Connecticut 


Affiliates: Attna Casualty and Surety Company 
Standard Fire Insurance Company 
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and industrial interests throughout the 
entire region. The states themselves 
may have to show some willingness to 
work out more uniformity in their 
regulatory control. Together with the 
towns, they may have to show some 
sweet reasonableness about re-adjust- 
ing a tax burden, which in 1956 was 
$11,294,114 for the five roads. Con- 
solidation may not be the answer at all 
to New England’s railroad problem, 
but as one of the possible alternatives 
to bankruptcy and government owner- 
ship it deserves and will require seri- 
ous study. This cursory survey can 
only hint at the complexity of the 
problem, highlight a few of the points 
of view and sketch in some of the his- 
torical background. We hope that it 
will serve to stimulate interest in the 
problem among the manufacturing 
and commercial leaders of New Eng- 
land who fully appreciate that New 
England industry’s need for adequate 
rail transportation, under honest and 
efficient management, has never been 
fully met. 


Business Tips 


(Continued from page 43) 


Group Il 


Guide to prospective investors in an 
enterprise; guide to appraisal of an 
investment already made in an en- 
terprise; aid to government super- 
vision; basis for price or rate regu- 
lation; and basis for taxation. 


Accounts originally evolved for serv- 
ing one or more of the purposes under 
Group I. The uses of accounts for the 
purposes under Group II developed 
later as a larger and larger segment of 
the investing public became interested 
in the ownership of or the loan of 
long-term funds to corporations. To- 
day accounts are said to be in the na- 
ture of historical data (after the fact) 
if they are designed to serve the pur- 
poses of Group I. The same accounts 
are usable for purposes of Group II 
objectives only upon suitable modifica- 
tions or adjustments—sometimes dras- 
tic in scope—to give effect to the end- 
result sought. Whatever may be the 
purpose of an accounting, the method 
by which it is made must fairly or rea- 
sonably achieve that purpose. Means 
and ends—method and purpose—are 
inseparable. And both factors require 
disclosure by express or implied lan- 
guage accompanying a set of account- 
ing data. 

Generally accepted assumptions. 
The present methods of accounting, 
generally speaking, depend on two 
fundamental assumptions. One is that 
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continuity of the enterprise will be of 
indefinitely long duration, i.e., a “go- 
ing concern” life stretching indefinitely 
into the future. Land, buildings and 
equipment are accordingly accounted 
for on the assumption that they will 
remain in the enterprise and live out 
their expected lives of service under 
conditions of continuous operations. 
The second assumption is that the dol- 
lar is a stable monetary unit. This as- 
sumption has been under growing 
criticism in view of the fact that the 
purchasing power of the dollar is 
known to fluctuate. Although the dol- 
lar is stable enough when considering 
a single year, the change (up or down) 
is substantial over a five or ten year 
period. It is more than likely that the 
stable dollar assumption will sooner or 
later be replaced with a more realistic 
concept as to character of the mone- 
tary unit. 

The two C’s. Accountants have 
come to be identified with two strong 
preferences in the selection of their 
methods of keeping accounts. One of 
these is a Cautious or conservative in- 
clination in making interpretations. 
The other is consistency in application 
of accounting methods, from one year 
to the next. Just how wide-spread 
these qualities of mind and method 
are today is uncertain. It may well be 
that the attributes have persisted long 
after they have lost their foundation in 
fact. In any case, the presence of the 
two C’s in the thinking of account- 
ants has not always appeared to be 
unmixed blessings. Although seeming 
to be virtues in themselves, the two 
C’s easily slip into vices when they 
lead to overcaution or narrowness of 
thought, and inflexibility of methods. 


Accounting Hints 
(Continued from page 45) 


the direct cost. Admittedly, the prob- 
lem of separating the fixed cost and the 
variable costs of overhead is not easy 
for there is usually a group of costs 
and expenses that come within the 
category of semivariable costs. Analy- 
sis of the items falling in this area by 
function will usually reduce this bor- 
derline area to a point where it will 
not be significant. 

Having accomplished the segrega- 
tion and the accumulation of the 
“fixed” and “variable” costs what have 
we gained? If the fixed costs are con- 
sidered the “pool” of costs and ex- 
penses that must be offset by the 
marginal income, the excess of sales 
income over variable costs, before any 
net profit is accrued to the company, 
the basis for effective profit planning 
is provided. 


Profit By Product 


The profit and loss statement pre- 
pared under a direct costing approach 
will deduct as cost of sales only the 
“variable” costs of manufacturing, sell- 
ing, shipping and general, with the 
excess sales income at this point com- 
monly referred to as the marginal in- 
come factor or the profit contribution 
of the sales volume. An analysis of 
sales by product will readily reveal the 
profitableness of each and the profit 
contribution being made toward off- 
setting the “pool” of fixed overhead 
costs. In certain instances the fixed 
costs may, upon closer examination, be 
found to be directly chargeable to a 
product line and an allocation of such 
items directly would assist manage- 
ment decisions as to the retention or 
elimination of a product line. The 
cost-volume-profit relationship is 
readily observed from this statement 
presentation with the corresponding 
cost and profit from changes in volume 
also readily ascertainable. This infor- 
mation would be obtainable otherwise 
only through supplementary analyses 
such as the break-even chart or mar- 
ginal income analyses. 


Inventory Valuation 


Under the direct costing principle, 
fixed costs are not reflected in inven- 
tory valuations except by adjustment 
at year end for tax and external re- 
porting purposes. However, when it is 
recognized that the inventory valuation 
under direct costing excludes fixed 
costs, it becomes apparent that the 
carrying value of the inventory repre- 
sents the out-of-pocket cost to manu- 
facture the goods. This concept also 
assists in the preparation of cash flow 
reports. 


OPPORTUNITY 
FOR SMALL BUSINESS 


IDEAL setup for plumber, elec- 
trician, distributor, designer, pattern 
maker, upholsterer, printer, carpenter 
or any home industry not employing 
over three persons other than family. 
22 x 115 ft. power ventilated building 
with outer and inner offices, two 
stories in rear, circulating hot water 
heat. Property includes seven room 
colonial home in excellent condition 
with electricity, city water and city 
gas. Price reasonable. Owner retiring. 


ALSO, owner has 25 KVA standby 
gasoline powered generator, near 
new, for sale at a fraction of replace- 
ment cost. 


Call owner 
Raymond B. Mead 
Chesire, Conn. 
BRowning 2-5348 
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IT'S MADE IN CONNECTICUT 


EDITOR’S NOTE: This department, giving a partial list of peace-time products manufactured in Connecticut, 
seeks to facilitate contacts between ge purchasers in domestic or foreign markets and producers. It 
includes only those listings purchased by Connecticut manufacturers. Interested buyers may secure further 


information by writing this department. Listing rates (12-time insertions only): $6.00 for single listing. When 
several listings are ordered for insertion at the same time following multiple rates apply: $10 for two and $2.00 


each beginning with the third. 


Absorbents 
Nielsen & Sons Inc. John R y 
(oil water and grease) South Windsor 


Accounting Forms 


Baker-Goodyear Co The Branford 
Accounting Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adding Machines 
Underwood Corporation Bridgeport 
Adhesives 
Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 


Raybestos Division Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 


Bridgeport 
Advertising Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Advertising Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Advertising Specialties 
H C Cook Co The Ansonia 


Aerosol Products 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Air Compressors 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Air-Conditioning 
Dunham-Bush Inc West Hartford 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


: Air Ducts 

Wiremold Co The (Retractable) Hartford 
Air Heaters—Direct Fired 

Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Air Impellers 
The Torrington Manufacturing Co Torrington 


Aircraft 
Sikorsky Aircraft Division 


I United Aircraft 
Corporation (helicopters) 


Bridgeport 


Aircraft Accessories 

Chandler Evans Div Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 
(Piston and Jet Engine Accessories—Carbu- 
retors, Fuel Controls, Afterburner Regula- 
tors, Pumps, Servomechanisms and Protek 
Plugs) West Hartford 
Consolidated Controls Corp Bethel 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Hardened and Ground 
Gear assemblies) Newington 
Gabb Special Products Inc (filler caps—pres- 
sure fuel servicing systems) Windsor Locks 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 

(propellors and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Timing Tools 
Gabb Special Products Inc Windsor Locks 


Aircraft Engine Details 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 

Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Aircraft Engines 

Lycoming Division Aveo Canufacturing Corp 

Stratford 

Pratt & Whitney Aircraft Div United Aircraft 

Corp (aircraft) East Hartford 


Aircraft Fasteners 
Bland Buner Co The Thread Products Div 


Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 


Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 


Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 
Aircraft Instruments 
Gorn Electric Company Inc Stamford 


; Aircraft—Repair & Overhaul 
Airport Department Pratt & Whitney Aircraft 
Division Rentschler Field East Hartford 


Aircraft Studs and Bolts 

Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 

Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Aircraft Test Equipment 

United Manufacturing Co Division of The 

W L Maxson Corp Hamden 


Alumilite Aluminum Sheets 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Aluminum Bronze Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
Aluminum Castings 

Eastern Malleable Iron Company The 
Naugatuck 
Newton-New Haven Co West Haven 

Aluminum Die Castings 

Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 
Stewart Die Casting Div. Stewart-Warner 
Corp. Bridgeport 


Aluminum Extrusions 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Aluminum Forgings 
Bridgeport Brass Company 
Consolidated Industries Inc 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Bridgeport 
West Cheshire 
Waterbury 


Aluminum Ingots 


Lapides Metals Corp New Haven 


Aluminum Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 


Aluminum—Sheet and Rod 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Aluminum—Sheets & Coils 
United Smelting & Aluminum Co Ince 
New Haven 
Ammunition 
Winchester-Western Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Anodic Coating 


Fenn Mfg Co The (Dow 17) Newington 
Anodizing 

Aluminum Finishing Co. Bridgeport 

Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 

Leed Co The H A Hamden 


Anodizing Equipment 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc 


Asbestos 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (gas- 


New Haven 


kets, packings, wicks) Middletown 
Asarcon Bronze 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 


Knapp Foundry Company Inc (bushing & 


bearing stock) Guilford 
Assemblies—Small 

Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 


Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Audio-Visual Equipment 

Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors; 35mm 

filmstrip and sound slide film projectors) 
Plainville 

Automatic Buffing & Polishing Machines 

Harper Buffing Machine Company The 

East Hampton 


Auto Cable Housing 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Automatic Assembly Machines 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Automatic Control Instruments 
Bristol Co The (temperature, pressure, flow, 


humidity, time) Waterbury 
Automobiles—Children’s 
Powercar Company Mystic 
Automotive Bodies 
Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 


Automotive Parts 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co (automobile thermo- 


stats) Milford 
Eis Manufacturing Co (Hydraulic and Me- 
chanical) Middletown 


Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Brake Lining, Lined Brake Shoes, 
Clutch Facings, Automatic Transmission 
Parts, Fan Belts, Radiator Hose and Miscel- 
laneous Rubber) Bridgeport 


Automotive & Service Station Equipment 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Canned Oil 
Dispensers) Waterbury 


Automotive Tools 


Eis Manufacturing Company Middletown 
Bag Sealing Machines 
Derby Sealers Inc Derby 
Bakelite Moldings 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Balls 
Abbott Ball Co The (steel bearing and burnish- 
ing) Hartford 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (steel bearing and 
burnishing, brass, bronze, monel, stainless 
aluminum) Hartford 
Kilian Steel Ball Corp The Hartford 
Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (steel for 
bearings, burnishing, graining; also brass, 
bronze and stainless) Unionville 
Superior Steel Ball Co Inc (steel bearings & 
burnishing material) New Britain 


Banbury Mixers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Barrels 
Abbott Ball Co The (burnishing and tumbling) 

Hartford 

Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp (burnishing & 

tumbling) Byram 
Hartford-Steel Ball Co The (tumbling) 

Hartford 

King Co Alfred B (tumbling and plating) 

North Haven 


Baskets—Wire 


Rolock Inc Fairfield 
Bearings 

Barden Corporation The (ball) Danbury 

Fafnir Bearing Co (ball) New Britain 

Marlin-Rockwell Corporation Plainville 


New Departure Div of General Motors (ball) 


Bristol 

Norma-Hoffman Bearings Corp (ball and 
roller) Stamford 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Bellows Assemblies 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 


Bellows—Metallic 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw— 
Fulton Controls Co Milford 


Bells 
Bevin Brothers Mfg Co 


East Hampton 
N N Hill Brass Co The 


East Hampton 


Belt Fasteners 
Saling Manufacturing Company (patented self- 
aligning) Unionville 


Belting 
Hartford Belting Co Hartford 
Russell Mfg Co (High Speed Endless, Lami- 
nated Rubber, Roll Stock all types) 
Middletown 


Bends—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The 


Bicycle Coaster Brakes 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


New Haven 


Bicycle Sundries 
New Departure Div General Motors Corp 
Bristol 


Torrington Co The Torrington 


Blacking Salts for Metals 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Black Oxide Finishing 


Black Oxide Ine New Britain 


Black Oxide Treatment 
Bennett Metal Treating Co The 


Blades 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Metal Saw 
Division (hack saw and band saw) Hartford 


Blocks 
Howard Company (cupola fire clay) 
New Haven 


Elmwood 


Blower Fans 


Colonial Blower Company Plainville 
Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Blower Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 
Ripley Co 


Plainville 
Middletown 


Blower Wheels 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 


Torrington 
Blueprints and Photostate 
Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Boilers 
Bigelow Co The New Haven 
Bolts and Nuts 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
Boring Tools " 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Bottles 
Feldman Glass Co. The New Haven 
Box Board 


Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and ; 

Folding Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc : 

Montville, New Haven & Versailles 

Lydall & Foulds Paper Co The Manchester 

New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Boxes 
Bird & Son Inc (corrugated, solid fibre, cleated 
containers) New Britain 
Connecticut Container Corporation 
New Haven 
Continental Can Co., Fibre Drum and 


Corrugated Box Division Portland 
Merriam Mfg Co (steel cash, bond, security, 
fitted tool and tackle boxes) Durham 


Middletown Mfg Co (metal) Middletown 
Warner Bros Co The (Acetate, Paper, Acetate 
and Paper Combinations, Counter Display, 
Setup) Bridgeport 


Boxes and Crates 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc The 


Bridgeport 
Boxes—Folding 
Leshine Carton Co Branford 


Boxes—Metal 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond and Security, Cash and 
Utility, Personal Files and Drawer Gates) 
r 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper-cosmetic, drug, hair 
pin, ointment, pill, powder, rouge, vanity) 


Waterbury 

Boxes—Paper—Folding 
Atlantic Carton Corp Norwich 
Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 


Carpenter-Hayes Paper Box Co Inc 
East Hampton 

Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Curtis & Sons Inc S Sandy Hook 
Folding Cartons Incorporated (paper, folding) 
Versailles 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 

Board Co Inc (paper folding) 

New Haven and Versailles 

New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 
Boxes—Paper—Setup 

Bridgeport Paper Box Co Bridgeport 

Heminway Corporation The Waterbury 


Mills Inc H J Bristol 
Strouse Adler Company The New Haven 


Warner Bros Co The Bridgeport 
Brake Cables 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brake Linings 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan 
Inc (Automotive and Industrial) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (all types, Fused Fabric, 


Durak, Wireback, Extruded) Middletown 
Brake Service Parts 
Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Brass & Bronze 
American Brass Co The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Rolling Mills Company (coil, sheet, 
strip) Bridgeport 


Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 

and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods) 

Bristol 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 

Miller Company The (phosphor bronze and 


brass in sheets, strips, rolls) Meriden 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (sheet, wire, 
rod) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Seymour Mfg Co The (strip, sheet & wire) 
Seymour 

Tinsheet Metals Co The (sheets and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div of Olin Mathieson 
Chemical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


Brass & Bronze Ingot Metal 
Mitchell Smelting & Refining Co Inc_ Botsford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Brass, Bronze, Aluminum Castings 


Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Brass Goods 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 


Waterbury 

Rostand Mfg Co. The (Ecclesiastical Brass 

Wares) Milford 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (to order) 

Waterbury 

Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 

ical Corp New Haven 

Brass Mill Products 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 

Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 

Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 

Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 

ical Corp New Haven 
Brick-Building 


Donnelly Brick Co The New Britain 
Bricks—Fire 

Howard Company New Haven 

Mullite Works Refractories Div H. K. Porter 

Co Inc Shelton 


Bright Wire Goods 
Sargent & Company (Screw Eyes, Screw 
Hooks, Cup Hooks, Hooks and Eyes, C H 
Hooks) New Haven 


Broaching 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Bronze & Aluminum Castings 
Knapp Foundry Company Inc (rough or ma- 
chined) Guilford 
Bronze Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 


Bridgeport 
Brooms—Brushes 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 
Buckles 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Hawie Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M. Russell Div 
Naugatuck 

Buffing & Polishing Compositions 


Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbury 
Lea Mfg Co Waterbury 


Building Materials 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc 


Bridgeport 
Burners 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (kerosene oil 
lighting) Thomaston 
Burners—Automatic 


Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Burners—Coal and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 


Stamford 

Burners—Gas 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Blast Fur- 
nace) Stamford 


Burners—Gas and Oil 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (Combined) 
Stamford 


Burners—Refinery 
Peabody Engineering Corporation (For Gas 


and Oil) Stamford 
Burnishing 

Abbott Ball Co The (Burnishing Barrels and 

Burnishing Media) Hartford 


Pioneer Steel Ball Company Inc (balls, cones, 
other metallic shapes) Unionville 


Burs 
Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (carbide and HSS) 
West Hartford 


Business Forms 
Connecticut Manifold Forms Co. The 
West Hartford 


Buttons 
B Schwanda & Sons Staffordville 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The Putnam 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Uniform and 
Tack Fasteners) Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc (Uniform and Fancy 
Dress) Waterburv 


Cabinet Work 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Cable—Asbestos Insulated 
Rockbestos Products Corp New Haven 


Cable-Interlocked Armor 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cable—Nonmetallic Sheathed 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cable—Service Entrance 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Cages : 3 
Andrew B. Hendryx Co The (bird and animal) 
New Haven 


Cams 
American Cam Company Inc Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc Waterbury 


Cams, 2 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 
Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Cams, 3 Dimensional 
Mallory Industries, Inc West Hartford 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Capacitors 

Electro Motive Mfg Co Inc. The (mica & trim- 

mer) Willimantic 


Carbide Drawing Dies 
State Products Co (eyelet special shape dies) 


Oakville 
Carbide Shape Dies 

Thomaston Tool & Die Co (any form) 

Thomaston 
Carbide Tools 
Atrax Company The (solid) Newington 
Precision Tool & Die Co Waterbury 
Carbon Pile Type Resistors 

Engineered Metals Manchester 


Card Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 
mills) Stafford Springs 


Card Indexes 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Carpenter’s Tools 
Sargent & Company (Planes, Squares, Plumb 
Bobs, Bench Screws, Clamps and Saw Vices) 
New Haven 


Carpets and Rugs 
Bigelow-Sanford Carpet Co Thompsonville 
Carton Closure Equipment 
Better Packages Inc (‘“Tape-O-Matic,” “Better 

Pack”’) Shelton 


Casters 
Bassick Company The (Industrial and General) 
Bridgeport 


Castings 

Connecticut Foundry Co (grey iron) 
Rocky Hill 
Connecticut Malleable Castings Co. (malleable 
(iron castings) New Haven 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 
Eastern Malleable Iron Company The (malle- 
able iron, metal and alloy) Naugatuck 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Meehanite 


Nodular, Iron, Steel) Ansonia 
H R Engineering Laboratories Inc (centrifugal, 
steel mold) East Haddam 


Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (malleable iron and 
steel) Branford 
McLagon Foundry Co. (grey iron) New Haven 
Newton-New Haven Co (zine and aluminum) 


West Haven 

Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co (steel) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Philbrick-Booth & Spencer Inc Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Sako Aluminum Castings Inc Fairfield 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass & 
Bronze) Waterbury 


Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray iron. 

semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (grey iron & semi steel 

New Britain 

Waterbury Foundry Company The (highway & 


sash weights) Waterbury 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (gray iron and 
brass) Middletown 
(Advt.) 
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Castings—Investment 
Arwood Precision Casting Corp Groton 
Cements—Refractory 
Mullite Werks Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Ine Shelton 
Centerless Grinding 
Brown Manufacturing Co. New Britain 
Winsted Centerless Co Winsted 


Centers 
Ready Tool Co The (anti friction, carbide 
tipped, high speed) Stratford 


Centrifugal Pumps 
Hamco Ine (gasoline or electric driven) 
New Haven 


Cermets 
Russell Mfg Co (for missiles, and for friction 
materials) Middletown 


Chain 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russel Div 


Naugatuck 
Turner and Seymour Mfg Co The (weldless, 
sash, jack, safety, furnace, universal, lion 


and cable) Torrington 
Chain-Beaded 

Auto-Swage Products Inc Shelton 

Bead Chain Mfg Co The Bridgeport 


Chain—Power Transmission and Conveying 


Whitney Chain Company Hartford 
Chairs 
The Hitchcock Chair Company Riverton 
; Chemical Manufacturing 
Carwin Company The North Haven 
Chemicals 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Waterbury 
Axton-Cross Co Shelton 


Carwin Company The 
Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 


North Haven 


Rubber Co Naugatuck 
New England Lime Company Canaan 
Pfizer & Co Ine Chas Groton 


United States Chemical Corp (maintenance and 
powdered hand soap, floor waxes, cleaners, 
disinfectants, fuel additives) New Haven 


Chemicals—Agriculture 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (insecticides, fungicides, weed 
killers) Naugatuck 


_, Chemists—Analytical and Consulting 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


Christmas Light Clips 
Foursome Manufacturing Co 


Bristol 

. Chromium Plating 
Chromium Corp of America Waterbury 
Chromium Process Company The Shelton 


Chucks 
Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Jacobs Manufacturing Co The (drill chucks 
lathe collet chucks and arbors) West Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company New Britain 


Chucks—Drill 

Jacobs Manufacturing Co The West Hartford 
Chucks & Face Plate Jaws 

Cushman Chuck Co The Hartford 

Union Mfg Co New Britain 


Chucks—Power Operated 
Cushman Chuck Co The 


; Hartford 
Union Manufacturing Company 


New Britain 


Clay 
Howard Company (Fire Howard “B” and High 
Temperature Dry) New Haven 


Cleaning Compounds 


Enthone Ine (Industrial) New Haven 


MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Clock Mechanisms 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks 
E Ingraham Co The Bristol 
United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 


Clocks—Alarm 


Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clocks—Automatic Cooking 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Clutches 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


Clutch Facings 
Raybeston Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Molded, Woven, Semi-metallic and Full- 


New Haven 


metallic) Bridgeport 
Russell Mfg Co (rubber Shock Cord—all sizes 
and types) Middletown 


Coil Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 


Coils—Electric 
Bittermann Electric Company Canaan 
Rowley Spring Co. Inc., The (Airwould for 
television and electrical industries) Bristol 


Coils—Pipe or Tube 
National Pipe Bending Co The New Haven 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Cold Molded Electrical Insulation 


Danbury 


Meriden Molded Plastics Meriden 
Commercial Heat Treating 

A F Holden Company The West Haven 
Commercial Truck Bodies 

King Co Alfred B North Haven 

Metropolitan Body Company Bridgeport 

Compacts 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (powder and 
rouge) Waterbury 
Comparators 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Electro-limit and 
Air-O-Limit) West Hartford 


Compressors 
Norwalk Company Inc (high pressure air and 
gas) South Norwalk 


Computers 

Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Concrete Products 

Plasticrete Corp Hamden 


Condenser and Heat Exchanger Tubes 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Cones 

Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div.) 
(Paper) Mystic 
Connector 


Gorn Electric Co Inc (precision miniature elec- 
trical and printed circuit) Stamford 


Consulting Engineers 
McNeal J D (Electrical and Electronic) 
New Haven 
Stanley P. Rockwell Co Ine The (Consulting) 
Hartford 


Continuous Mill Gages 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartforu 


Contract Machining 
Laurel Mfg Co Inc (Precision Production Smal 
Parts) Plainville 
Malleable Iron Fittings Company Branford 


Contract Manufacturers 
Fenn Mfg Co The (Precision Machine Work) 
Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (metal parts and assemblies) 
New Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Merriam Mfg Co (production runs—metal 
boxes and containers to specifications) 
Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal parts 
and assemblies) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (metal parts 


and assemblies) Waterbury 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 

Torrington Co The Torrington 
Controllers 

Bristol Company The Waterbury 

Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Controls—Remote 
Panish Controls (Remote Controls for Marine 
& Aeronautic Applications) Bridgeport 


Controls—Hydraulic Remote 


Sperry Products Inc Danbury 
Converters DC to AC 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Conveyer Systems 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 
veyor Division (Conveyor Co The) 
Unionville 


King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Leeds Conveyor Mfg Co The East Haven 
Production Equipment Co Meriden 
Copper 
American Brass Corp The (sheet, wire, rods, 


tubes) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (sheet, rod, wire 
and tubing) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (steel) Bristol 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (sheet, rod, wire 
tube) Waterbury 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (sheet and rolls) 
Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chemi- 
cal Corp New Haven 


Copper Castings 


Knapp Foundry Company Inc Guilford 
Copper Sand Castings 
Bridgeport Deoxidized Bronze Corp 
Bridgeport 
Copper Sheets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copper Shingles 
New Haven Copper Co The Seymour 
Copperware ; 
Bridgeport Brass Company (cooking utensils) 
Bridgeport 
Copper Water Tube 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Cord 
Russell Mfg Co The (marine & aero shock) 
Middletown 
Cords—Asbestos Insulated 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Braided 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Heater 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cords—Portable 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Cord Sets—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Seeger-Williams Inc Bridgeport 
Cork Cots 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 
Corn Cob Meal 
Nielsen & Sons Inc. John R : 
(graded) South Windsor 
Correspondence Files 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Corrugated Box Manufacturers 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Corrugated Containers Inc Hartford 


Corrugated Shipping Cases 
Connecticut Container Corporation New Haven 
Continental Can Co. Fibre Drum and 

Corrugated Box Division 
D L & D Container Corp 


Portland 
New Haven 


Cosmetic Containers 
Eyelet Specialty Div. International 


Silver Co. Wallingford 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal) 
Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Cosmetics 
J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Cotton and Asbestos Wicking 
Bland Burner Co The Hartford 


Counting Devices 


Veeder-Root Inc Hartford 


Couplings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (hose and 
tube) Waterbury 


Crushers 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Stone and 
Ore) Ansonia 


Cushioning for Packaging 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 
Cutters 

Atrax Company The (solid carbide) 
Newington 

Mitrametric Co The (ground pinion) 
Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Milling Cutters all 
types carbide and HSS) West Hartford 


Cutting & Creasing Rule 

Bartholomew Co H J Bristo] 

Decalcomanias 

Sirocco Screenprints New Haven 
Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 


Hamden Deep Hole Drilling Co Hamden 
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Deep Drawings 


Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 


Deep Hole Drilling & Reaming 


Wilson Arms Co. Hamden 
Delayed Action Mechanism 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 
R W Cramer Company Inc The Centerbrook 
Demineralizers 
Crystal Research Laboratories Hartford 


Design 
Designers for Business and Industry (prod- 
uct design-appearance) New Haven 


Design & Drafting Service 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Diamonds—Industrial 
Parsons Diamond Products Inc West Hartford 


Dictating Machines 
Dictaphone Corporation Bridgeport 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
SoundScriber Corporation The New Haven 


Die Cast Dies 
C & F Tool & Die Corp Bridgeport 
Die Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc New Haven 
Die Casting Dies 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co. The Derby 


Die Heads—Self Opening 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


Die Polishing Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Die Sets 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Union Mfg Co (precision, steel and semi-steel) 
New Britain 


Die Sinkers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Dies 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Mitrametric Co The (ground for gears) 


, Torrington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Monocone and Ducone 
Dies) West Hartford 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (thread cutting and 
thread rolling) West Hartford 


Dies & Die Cutting 
Douglas Co Geo M 


Dies—Steel Rule 
Acme Steel Rule Die Corporation Waterbury 


New Haven 


Display Containers 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (folding paperboard) 
New Haven and Versailles 


Displays—Design & Production 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 
Conn-Craft Co. (Plastic) Waterbury 
Stifel & Kufta New Britain 


Display Equipment 


Polecats Inc Old Saybrook 
Displays—Metal 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Contract Work to Individual 
Specifications ) Durham 
Parsons Co Inc W A (custom designed) 
Durham 
Displays—Plastic 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Door Closers 


Sargent & Company New Haven 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Doors 
Bilco Co The (metal, residential and commer- 
cial) West Haven 
Dowel Pins 
Allen Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
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Drafting Accessories 


Joseph Merritt & Co Hartford 
Drill Presses 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Drilling Machines 
Howe & Fant Inc (Turret Type) 
East Norwalk 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Deep Hole) 
West Hartford 


Drilling and Tapping Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 


Drop Forgings 
Atwater Mfg Co Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Co The Hartford 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc Middletown 


Druggists’ Rubber Sundries 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Duplicating Machines—Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Duplicator Tables 


Regent Machine Co Bridgeport 
Elastic 

Russell Mfg Co (rubber shock cord—all sizes 

and types) Middletown 


Electric Cables 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Cord Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 


Electric Cords 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Eye Control 

Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Electric Fixture Wire 

Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 

New Haven 


Electric Hand Irons 
Winsted Hardware Mfg Co (trade mark “‘Dur- 
abilt”’) Winsted 


Electric Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 


Electric Ignition Harnesses 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Insulation 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 

Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


Electric Lighting Fixtures 
Fan-Craft Mfg Co (residential, church, post 


lanterns) Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Wasley Products Inc Plainville 


Electric Motor Controls 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Motor Winding 
Monarch Electric Co (3 phase _ industrial 
motors) New Britain 


Electric Motor Repair 
B & J Electric Co Ansonia 


Electric Motors 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Electric Switches 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electric Time Controls 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Electric Underfloor Duct System 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Electric Wire 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Electric Wiring Devices 
Arrow-Hart & Hegeman Electric Co The 
Hartford 


Electrical Appliances 
Iona Manufacturing Company The 
Manchester 


Electrical cnn a & Grounding 
Gillette-Vibber Company The New London 
Electrical Control Apparatus 

Plainville Electrical Products Co The 
Plainville 
Electrical Controls 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Electrical Motors 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 

Iona Manufacturing Company The 
Manchester 

U S Electrical Motors Inc Milford 


Electrical Recorders 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 


Electrical Relays and Controls 
Allied Control Co Plantsville 


Electrical Switchboards 
Plainville Electrical Products Co The 


Plainville 

Pneumatic Applications Co Simsbury 
Electrical Test Equipment 

McNeal J D New Haven 
Electrical Wiring Systems 

Wiremold Co The Hartford 

Electronic Parts 
Patent Button Company The Waterbury 


Prentice Mfg Co The G E (stampings to cus- 
tomers’ specifications) Kensington 
Terryville Manufacturing Co (Stampings to 
customer specifications) Terryville 


Electronics 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 
Gray Manufacturing Company the Hartford 
McNeal J D New Haven 
Middletown Mfg Co (metal cabinets, chassis 


panels, brackets, cases) Middletown 

Ripley Co Middletown 

Sturrup Larabee & Warmers Inc Middletown 

Vinco Electronics Corporation New Haven 
Electroplating 

Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 


National Sherardizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Electroplating—Equipment & Supplies 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 


Waterbury 
Comco Ine Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Hubbard Hall Chemical Company The 

Waterbury 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 
MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 


Electroplating Processes & Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 


Electrotypes 
Barnum-Hayward Electrotype Co Inc 
New Haven 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 

New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 

Corp New Haven 
Elevators 


Eastern Elevator Co (passenger and freight) 
New Haven 


General Elevator Service Co Hartford 
Enameling 
Giering Metal Finishing Inc Hamden 


Waterbury Plating Company 


Enamels & Lacquers 
Dobbs Chemical Co The (indusrtial finishes 
to customers’ specifications) New Haven 


End Milling Cutters 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (carbide and HSS) 
West Hartford 


Waterbury 


End Mills 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Engraving—Plastic and Nonferrous Metals 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Company Div. of 

Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 
Envelopes 
Curtis 1000 Inc Hartford 
United States Envelope Company 
Hartford Division Hartford 
Excelsior 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 


Extractors—Tap 
Walton Company The West Hartford 


(Advt.) 
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Extruders and Accessories 
Davis Electric Company (Ram Type Teflon 
Extruder) Wallingford 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 
visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 


Eyelets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Mark Eyelet & Stamping Co (small—metal) 


stampings) Wolcott 
Platt Bros & Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelets, Ferrules and Wiring Terminals 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Eyelet Machine Products 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Ball & Socket Mfg Co the West Cheshire 
Cold Forming Mfg Co The Waterbury 
Platt Bros & Co The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Stevens Co Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fabricators 
King Co Alfred B . North Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, steel) Waterbury 


Fabrics 
Russell Mfg Co (Teflon, Moulded Fabric, 
Bearing Surfaces, High Temperature Fab- 


rics) Middletown 
; Fan Blades 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Fancy Dress Buttons and Buckles 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Fans—Electric 
General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Monarch Electric Co (attic, industrial and 
ventilating) New Britain 


Fasteners—Aircraft 
Seovill Manufacturing Company (PANELOC 


Aircraft Fasteners) Waterbury 
Fasteners—Industrial 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Fasteners—Laundry Proof 
Scoville Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


Fasteners—Slide & Snap 
G E Prentice Mfg Co Tile Kensington 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers and GRIPPER snap fasteners) 
Waterbury 


Felt 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (me 
chanical, cut parts) Middletown 
Drycor Felt Company (paper makers and in- 
dustrial) Staffordville 


Felt—All Purpose 
American Felt Co (Mill & Cutting Plant) 


Glenville 

Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 

Fiber-glass Fabrication 
Davis Co The E J West Haven 
Fibre Board 

Bird & Son Inc New Britain 
Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Colonial Board Company Manchester 
C H Norton Co The North Westchester 
Stevens Paper Mills Inc The Windsor 


File Cards 
Standard Card Clothing Co The 


Stafford Springs 
Filing Equipment 


Wassell Organization Inc Westport 
Filters—Fluid 
Cuno Engineering Corp The Meriden 
Finger Nail Clippers 
H C Cook Co The Ansonia 


Firearms 

Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 

Junion Screw Machine Products Inc 
: West Haven 
Marlin Firearms Co The New Haven 
© F Mossbere & Sons Inc New Haven 
Winchester-Western Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp New Haven 


Firearms Accessories 
Poly Choke Co Ine The East Hartford 


Fire Alarm Systems 
Fire-Lite Alarms Inc 


Fire Hose 
Fabrics Fire Hose (municipal and industrial) 
Sandy Hook 


New Haven 


Fireplace Goods 


John P Smith Co The (screens) New Haven 


Fireworks 
M Backes’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Fishing Tackle 
H C Cook The Ansonia 
Flashlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Flat Springs 
Bristol Spring Manufacturnig Co Plainville 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 


Flexible Shaft Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Float Switches 
Gorn Electric Co Inc (for aircraft and com- 


merical use) Stamford 
Floor & Ceiling Plates 
Beaton & Cadwell Mfg Co The New Britain 


Fluorescent Lighting Equipment 


Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The 
Willimantic 
“Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Foam Rubber 
Armstrong Rubber Company The 
West Haven 
Forgings 
Atwater Manufacturing Company  Plantsville 
Billings & Spencer Company Hartford 


Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The Bridgeport 


Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 
Chase Brass & Copper Co Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 


Consolidated Industries Inc West Cheshire 
Heppenstall Co (all kinds and shapes) 


Bridgeport 

Scovill Manufacturing Company (Non-ferrous) 
Waterbury 

Foundries 

Connecticut Malleable Castings Co (malleable 
iron castings) New Haven 
Derby Castings Company, The Seymour 
Ductile Iron Foundry Inc Stratford 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Iron and 
Steel) Ansonia 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co (Malleable Iron 
and Steel Castings) Branford 
Plainville Casting Company (gray, alloy and 
high tensile irons) Plainville 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
Turner & Seymour Mfg Co The (gray, iron, 
semi steel and alloy) Torrington 
Union Mfg Co (gray iron & semi steel) 
New Britain 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Ine (iron, brass, 
aluminum and bronze) Middletown 


Fountain Pens and Mechanical Pencils 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 


Foundry Riddles 
John P Smith Co The 


Four Slide Forms 
Peck Spring Co 


New Haven 


Plainville 


Frames—Hack Saw 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Fuel Oil Pump and Heater Sets 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Furnaces 
Norwalk Airconditioning Corp South Norwalk 


Gage Blocks 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Alloy steel and Car- 
bide, Hoke and USA) West Hartford 


Galvanizing 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc 


Gaskets 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (from 
all materials) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Branford 
Middletown 


Gaskets—Insulation 
American Felt Co 


Gas Range Conversion Burner 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Gas Scrubbers, Coolers and Absorbers 
Peabody Engineering Corporation Stamford 


Gauges 

Bristol Co The (pressure and vacuum-recording 
automatic control) Waterbury 
Helicoid Gage Division American Chain & 

Cable Co The (pressure and vacuum) 
Bridgeport 
Maning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
New Haven Trap Rock Co The Machine Prod- 
ucts Div (Johan Universal and Special Pur- 
pose Gauge) North Branford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measure- 
ment all types) West Hartford 


Glenville 


Gears 
Mitrametric Co The (blanked fine pitch) 
Torrington 


Gears and Gear Cutting > 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
United Gear & Machine Co Suffield 


Generators : ‘ 
Hamco Ine (electric, portable, gasoline driven) 
New Haven 


Glass Bowing 
Macalaster Bicknell Company 


Glass Containers 
Feldman Glass Co. The 


Glass Cutters 
Fletcher-Terry Co The 


Greeting Cards 
A D Steinbach & Sons Inc 


Grinding 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Roll and 
Cylindrical) Ansonia 
artford Special Machinery Co The (gears, 
threads, cams and splines) Hartford 
Horberg Grinding Industries Inc (Precision cus- 
tom grinding; centerless, cylindrical, sur- 
faces, internal and special) Bridgeport 
K-F & D Mfg Company The (Contour and Pre- 
cision) Manchester 


Grinding Heads—Internal _ . 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Pneumatic, High 
Speed) West Hartford 


Grinding Machines 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Ine (Roll) ; 
Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Surface, Die, Gear 
and Cutter Grinders) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 


New Haven 


New Haven 


Forestville 


New Haven 


Waterbury 

Grommets 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Guards for Machinery 
Wheeler Co The G E New Haven 


Hack and Band Saw Blades 


Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Hair Hygiene Preparations 
Parker Herbex Corporation Stamford 


Hammers—Carpenters and Machinists 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Hand Tools 
Billings and Spencer Company (wrenches 
sockets and shop tools) Hartford 
Bridgeport Hardware Mfg Corp The (screw 
drivers, wrenches, nail pullers, box & crate 
openers, pliers, saws, trowels & special forg- 
ings) Bridgeport 


Hardness Testers 
Wilson Mechanical Instrument Div American 
Chain & Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Hardware 

Bassick Company The (Automotive) 
Bridgeport 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 
Gordon Associates Derby 
Harlock Products Corp New Haven 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Wilcox Crittenden & Co Inc (marine heavy 
and industrial) Middletown 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 


Hardware—Marine & Bus 
Rostand Mfg Co The 


Hardware—tTrailer Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Milford 


Stamford 


Hardware, Trunk & Luggage 
Corbin Cabinet Lock Div American Hardware 


orp New Britain 
J H Sessions & Son 


Bristol 

Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Hat Machinery 

Doran Bros Ine Danbury 


Health Surgical & Orthopedic Supports 
Berger Brothers Company The (custom made 


for back, breast and abdomen) New Haven 
Heat Elements 
Electroflex Heat Inc Hartford 


Safeway Heat Elements Inc (woven wire re- 


sistance type) Middletown 
Heat Exchangers 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Heat Sealing—Electronic 
Berger Bros (vinyl-polyethylene) New Haven 


Heat Treating 


Bennett Metal Treating Co The Elmwood 
Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 


New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co New Britain 
New Haven Heat Treating Co Inc New Haven 
Skne Co Inc The William A (metals) 
Bridgeport 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The Hartford 
(Advt.) 
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Heat-Treating Equipment : 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 
Rolock Inc (Retorts, Muffies, etc) Fairfield 
Stanley P Rockwell Co Inc The (commercial) 
Hartford 


Heat Treating Fixtures : 
Rolock Inc (Trays, Baskets, etc.) Fairfield 
Wiretex Mfg Co Inc Bridgeport 


Heat Treating Salts and Compounds 
Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 


Heaters—Electric 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 


Heating and Cooling Coils 


G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 
Heating Elements 
Hartford Element Co Hartford 


Heavy Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (sulphuric, nitric and muriatic 
acids and aniline oil) Naugatuck 


Heavy Machinery 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Hex-Socket Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


High Frequency Alternators 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Highway Guard Rail Hardware 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Hinges 
Homer D Bronson Company Beacon Falls 
Hobs and Hobbings 
ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Die and Thread mill- 
ing) West Hartford 


Hoists and Trolleys 


Union Mfg Company New Britain 


Honing 
K-F & D Mfg Company The Manchester 
Hose Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Hose—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co 


American Metal Hose Branch Waterbury 


Hose Supporter Trimmings 


Hawie Mfg Co The (So-Lo Grip Tabs) 
Bridgeport 


Hospital & Rehabilitation Equipment 
Polecats Inc Old Saybrook 


Hydraulic Brake Fluids 


Eis Manufacturing Co Middletown 


Hypodermic Needles 


Roehr Products Company Waterbury 


Impregnating 
American Metaseal Inc (metal, wood ete.) 
Hamden 


Industrial Chrome Plating 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co Waterbury 


Industrial Displays 
Sansone Co S Frederick (Designers Builders 


and Counselors) Short Beach 
Industrial Finishes 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
Inks 
Waterman Pen Company Inc Seymour 
Insecticides 
American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 


Instalment Payment Books 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 
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Insulated Wire & Cable 
General Electric Company (for residential com- 
mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Kerite Company The Seymour 


Insulated Wire & Cable Machinery 


Davis Electric Company Wallingford 
Instruments 
Bristol Company The Waterbury 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
Penn Keystone Corporation Derby 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Precision Measuring) 
West Hartford 
Integrators 
Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 


Interval Timers 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Jacquard 

Case Brothers Inc Manchester 
Japanning 

H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Jig Borer 

Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 

Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) Bridgeport 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Jigs, Fixtures & Gages 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 


Jig Grinder 
Moore Special Tool Co (Moore) 


Bridgeport 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


West Hartford 


Junior Automobiles 
Power Car Company Mystic 


Keller Machines 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Key Blanks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Labels 


Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co (for rubber articles) Naugatuck 


Label Dispensers 
Derby Sealers Inc (pressure-sensitive het) 
erby 


Label Moisteners 
Better Packages Inc (‘‘Counterboy’’—“Packer”’ ) 
Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc Derby 


Laboratory Equipment 


Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Laboratory Supplies 


Macalaster Bicknell Company New Haven 


Laces 
American Fabrics Company The Bridgeport 


Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 
Laces and Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corporation The Middletown 


Lacquers & Synthetic Enamels 
Chemical Coatings Corporation Rocky Hill 
I-Sis Chemicals Inc Stamford 


Ladders 
Flint Co A W New Haven 
Laminated Metal 


Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Lamps 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (metal oil) 


Waterbury 

Lampholders—Incandescent and Flourescent 

General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lamp Shades 

Verplex Company The Essex 


Lanterns—Battery Operated 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Lathes—Toolroom and Automatic 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Lead Plating 
Christie Plating Co The Groton 
Leather 
Norwich Leather Co Norwich 
Herman Roser & Sons Inc (Genuine Pigskin) 


Glastonbury 


Leather Dog Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Leather Goods Trimmings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


Leather, Mechanical 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (pack- 
ings, cubs, washers, etc) Middletown 


Letterheads 
Lehman Brothers Inc (designers, engravers, 
lithographers) New Haven 


Lighting Accessories—Fluorescent 


General Electric Company Bridgeport 
Lighting Equipment 
Fullerton Manufacturing Corp Norwalk 
Miller Co The (Miller, Ivanhoe) Meriden 
Lime 
New England Lime Company Canaan 


Lipstick Cases 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


Lipstick Containers 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 


Waterbury 
Lithographers 

O’Toole & Sons Inc T Stamford 
Lithographing 

City Printing Co. The New Haven 


Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Lehman Brothers Inc New Haven 
A D Steinbach & Sons New Haven 
Locks—Banks 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Builders 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Cabinet 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Leocks—Special Purpose 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Suitcase and Trimmings 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Locks—Trunk 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The Stamford 
Locks—Zipper 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 


Loom—Non-Metallic 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Lubricants—Extreme Temperatures 
Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 


Lubricants—High Pressure 
Alpha Molykote Corp Stamford 


Lubricating System—Mist 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Lumber & Millwork Products 
City Lumber Co of Bridgeport Inc Bridgeport 


Machetes 


Collins Company The Collinsville 


Machine Overload Monitors 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


Machine Shop Fabrication 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 
(Advt.) 
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Machine Tools 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 
Producto Machine Company The Bridgeport 

Machine Work 
Banthin Engineering Co Bridgeport 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Fenn Manufacturing Company The (precision 


parts) Newington 
Fuller Brush Company The (precision contract 
work) Hartford 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The (contract 
work only) Hartford 

National Sheradizing & Machine Co. (job) 
rtford 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (special roll- 


ing mill machinery) Torrington 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
Machinery 
Conn Machine Repair Inc 
(special mfg) Bridgeport 
Davis Electric Company (Wire and Cable) 
Wallingford 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (special) 
Newington 
Hallden Machine Company The (mill) 
é Thomaston 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The (mill) 
Torrington 


Machinery—Automatic 
Banthin Engineering Company (new and re- 
built) Bridgeport 


Machinery—Bolt and Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Cold Heading 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Dealers & Rebuilders 
Botwinik Brothers New Haven 
Bristol Metal Working Equipment 
East Hartford 

Bridgeport 
Fairfield 
New Haven 


Conn. Machine Repair Inc. 
J L Lucas and Son 
State Machinery Co Inc 


Machinery—Extruding 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Di- 


visions of Franklin Research Corp Mystic 
Machinery—Metal-Working 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 


Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


Waterbury 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Machinery—Nut 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
(forming and tapping) Waterbury 


Machinery—Screw and Rivet 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machinery Rebuilding 

Conn Machine Repair Inc Bridgeport 
Machinery—Wire Straightening 

Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machinery—Wire Straightening and Cutting 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Machines 
Campbell Machine Div American Chain & Cable 
Co Inc (cutting & nibbling) Bridgeport 
Coulter & McKenzie Machine Co The (special, 
new development engineering design and con- 


struction) Bridgeport 

Patent Button Company The Waterbury 
Machines Automatic 

Globe Tapping Machine Co Bridgeport 


Machines—Automatic Chucking 

New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co (multiple 
spindle and double end) New Britain 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Potter & Johnson) 
West Hartford 


Machines—Brushing 


Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Draw Benches 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Forming 
Nilson Machine Company The A H (four-slide 


wire and ribbon stock) Shelton 
Machines—Paper Ruling 
John McAdams & Sons Inc Norwalk 
Machines—Precision Boring 
New Britain-Gridley Machine Division 
The New Britain Machine Co. New Britain 


Machines—Rolling ; 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Slotting 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 


(screw head) Waterbury 
Machines—Special 

Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 

Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


Machines—Swaging 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Machines—Thread Rolling 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
Peterson Division Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
New Haven 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


Machines—Turks Head 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machines—Wire Drawing 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The Newington 


Machining—Horizontal Boring 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Manganese Bronze Ingot 


Whipple and Choate Company Bridgeport 
Manicure Instruments 
W E Bassett Company The Derby 


Marine Equipment 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Marine Reserve Gears 


Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The New Haven 


Marking Devices 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The New Haven 
Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) 
Hartford 


Marking Tools 


Parker-Hartford Corporation Hartford 


Materials Handling 
Hayes-Te Equipment Corp Connecticut Con- 


veyor Division (Conn-Veyor) Unionville 
Parsons Co Inc W A (tote pans) Durham 
Mats—Newspaper 

Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Mattresses 

Waterbury Mattress Co Waterbury 
Metal Boxes 

Parsons Co Inc W A (tool kits) Durham 


Metal Boxes and Displays 
Durham Mfg Co The (Designing & Mfg to 
customers’ specifications) Durham 
Merriam Mfg Co (Bond, Security, Cash, Util- 
ity, Personal Files, Drawer Safes, Custombilt 
containers and displays) Durham 
Middletown Mfg Co Middletown 


Metal Cleaners 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 


Waterbury 

Enthone Inc New Haven 

MacDermid Incorporated Waterbury 
Metal Finishes 

Enthone Inc New Haven 

Mitchell-Bradford Chemical Co Milford 
Metal Finishin: 


Hartford Industrial Finishing Co Hartford 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co Hartford 
Waterbury Plating Company Waterbury 


Metal Formings 
Master Engineering Company 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


Metallurgists 
Bridgeport Testing Laboratory Inc Bridgeport 


West Cheshire 
New Britain 


Metal Mouldings 


Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Metal Novelties 

H C Cook Co The Ansonia 
Metal Products—Stampings 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co 

Thomaston 

Prentice Mfg Co The G E Kensington 

J H Sessions & Son Bristol 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (Made-to-Or- 


der) Waterbury 

Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Metal Specialties 

Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 

Torrington Co The Torrington 


Metal Spinning 


Moseley Metal Crafts Inc West Hartford 


Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Better Formed Metals Inc Waterbury 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Excelsior Hardware Co The Stamford 
Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 
H C Cook Co The Ansonia 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Mohawk Mfg Co (threaded) Middletown 


J A Otterbein Company The (metal fabrica- 
tions) Midletown 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Saling Manufacturing Company Unionville 
Stanley Pressed Metal New Britain 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Verplex Company The (Contract) Essex 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 
Meters—Gas 
Sprague Meter Company Bridgeport 
Meters—Parking 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Microfilming 
American Microfilming Service Co. 
New Haven 


Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 


Milk Bottle Carriers 


John P Smith Co The New Haven 


Mill Machinery 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


Milling Machines 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (Keller Tracer— 
Controlled Milling Machines) West Hartford 
Rowbottom Machine Company Inc (cam) 
aterbury 


Mill Products : 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, nickel silver—sheet, rod, wire, 
tube) Waterbury 


Mill Supplies 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Millwork 


Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Miniature Precision Connectors 


Gorn Electric Co Stamford 
Minute Minders 
Lux Clock Mfg Co The Waterbury 


Mirror Rosettes and Hangers 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 


Mixing Equipment 

Easter Industries Inc New Haven 
Model Work 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (instruments 

and timing devices) maston 

Conn-Craft Co. (Architectural and Industrial) 

Waterbury 


Mops 
Fuller Brush Co The Hartford 


(Advt.) 
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Motion Picture Equipment 
Victor Animatograph Corp a div of Kalart 
(16mm sound and silent projectors film 


splicers and rewinders) Plainville 
Motion Pictures 
Cine-Video Productions Inc Milford 
Motor—Generator Sets 
Electric Specialty Co Stamford 


Motors—Electric Timing 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Motors—Hysteresis Synchronous 
Beau Electronics Waterbury 


Motors—Synchronous 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 


Electric Specialty Co Stamford 
Moulded Plastic Products 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 
Mouldings 
Himmel Brothers Co The (architectural, metal 
and store front) Hamden 

Moulds 


ABA Tool & Die Co Manchester 
Hoggston & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 


Name Plates 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metal and Plastic) Waterbury 
Cooney Engraving Co Branford 


Seton Name Plate Co (metal & plastic name 
plates and identification tags) New Haven 


Napper Clothing 
Standard Card Clothing Co The (for textile 


mills) Stafford Springs 
; Nettings 
Wilcox Lace Corp The Middletown 
Newspaper Mats 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Nickel Anodes 
Apothecaries Hall Company Division 
The Hubbard Hall Chemical Company 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 


Waterbury 
Nickel Silver 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 


Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) : Waterbury 
Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheet, strip) New Haven 


: Nickel Silver Ingot 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Night Latches 
Sargent & Company 


New Haven 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc 


Stamford 
Nitriding 
Hartford Machine Screw Company Hartford 


. Non-ferrous Metal Castings 
Miller Company The Meriden 
Nuts, Bolts and Washers 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 

Standard Screw Co 


a Hartford 

Torrington Co The Torrington 
; Office Equipment 

Pitney-Bowes Inc Stamford 


Underwood Corporation Bridgeport & Hartford 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Office Printing 
Kellogg & Bulkeley A Division of Connecticut 
Printers Inc Hartford 


Offset Printing 


City Printing Co. The New Haven 


Oil Burners 


Miller Company The (domestic) Meriden 
Peabody Engineering Corp (Mechanical and/or 
Steam Atomizer) Stamford 


Silent Gow Oil Burner Corp The Hartford 
Oil Tanks 
Norwalk Tank Co The (550 to 30M gals, under- 
writers above and under ground) 


: South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Oils—Cutting 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc. 


Portland 


Optical Cores & Ingots 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
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Otis Woven Awning Stripes 4 
The Falls Company Norwich 


Ovens—Electric 


Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Packaging-Engineering 
Commerce Packaging Corp Stamford 
National Export Corp. (Military and Commer- 
cial—equipped for domestic and export pack- 
aging, canning, crating and shipping) 
New Haven 


Packaging & Packing 
Commerce Packaging Corp 


Stamford 
Mercer & Stewart Co The 


Hartford 


Packing 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (leather, 
rubber, asbestos, fibre) Middletown 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
(Asbestos and Rubber Sheet) Bridgeport 


Padlocks 
Sargent & Company New Haven 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The Milford 


Yale & Towne Mfg Co Inc Stamford 
Pads—Office 
The Baker Goodyear Company Branford 
Paints 
Tredennick Paint Manufacturing Co The 
Meriden 


Paints and Enamels 


Staminate Corp The New Haven 


Panelyte 

Leed Co The H A Hamden 
Panta 

Moore Special Tool Co (crush wheel dresser) 


Bridgeport 


Pantographic Reproduction & Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. (Metals, Plastics and Wood) 
Waterbury 


Paperboard 
Continental Can Co., Boxboard and 
Folding Carton Division Montville 
Federal Paper Board Co Inc New Haven 
New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
Montville, New Haven & Versailles 
Robertson Paper Box Co Montville 


Paper Boxes 
Atlantic Carton Corp (folding) Norwich 
National Folding Box Co Div Federal Paper 
Board Co Inc (folding) 

ew Haven & Versailles 
Mills Inc H J Bristol 

New Haven Board & Carton Co The 
New Haven 
Roberston Paper Box Co (folding) Montville 


Paper Boxes—Folding and Setup 


Bridgeport Paper Box Company Bridgeport 
M Backers’ Sons Inc Wallingford 
Paper Clips 
H C Cook Co The (steel) Ansonia 
Paper Mill Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Paper—Shredded 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 
Paper Tubes and Cores 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 
Mystic 
Parallel Tubes 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell) Div 


Mystic 
Parking Meters 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 
Parts 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (ammunition, 
electric instrument, electrical appliance, 
fountain pen, instrument, lighting fixture, 
ordance, etc.—blanked, stamped, formed, 
drawn, re-drawn, forged, screw machined, 


headed, pointed, finished) Waterbury 

Torrington Co The Torrington 
Pattern-Makers 

Farel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 


Pattern Shop 
Smith & Winchester Mfg Co The 
South Windham 


Penlights 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co 


Pet Furnishings 
Andrew B Hendrix Co The 


Bridgeport 


New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 
Miller Company The (sheets, strips, rolls) 


Meriden 

Seymour Mfg Co The Seymour 
Waterbury Rolling Mills Inc (sheets, strips, 
rolls) Waterbury 


Western Brass Mills Div Olin Mathieson Chem- 
ical Corp (sheets, strip) New Haven 


Phosphor Bronze Ingots 
Whipple and Choate Company The Bridgeport 


Photo Engraving 
Dowd Wyllie & Olson Inc Hartford 
Wilcox Photo Engraving Co Inc New Haven 


Photocopy Equipment and Supplies 
Ludwig Ince F G Old Saybrook 


Photographic Equipment 
Electrical Div Olin Mathieson Chemical Corp 
New Haven 


Kalart Company Inc Plainville 


Piano Repairs 
Pratt Read & Co Inc (keys and action) 


Ivoryton 


Piano Supplies 
Pratt Read & Co (keys and actions, backs, 


plates) Ivoryton 
Pins 
CEM Company (“Spirol’’) Danielson 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 


Torrington Co The (Dowel & Taper) Torrington 
Pin Up Lamps 


Verplex Company The Essex 
Pipe 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Co (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
Chase Brass & Copper Co (red brass and 
copper) Waterbury 


Howard Co (cement well and chimney) 
New Haven 
Pipe Fittings 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co 
Pipe Plugs 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (counter- 
sunk) West Hartford 
Pipe Plugs—Socketed 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co Hartford 
Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 
Pistols & Revolvers 
Colt’s Patent Fire Arms Mfg Co Inc Hartford 


Plastic Bottles 
Plax Corporation 


Plastic Buttons 
Frank Parizek Manufacturing Co The 
West Willington 
Patent Button Co The 


Waterbury 
Plastic Engraving 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
New England Engraving Co Div of Dura 


Branford 


Bloomfield 


Plastics of New York Inc Westport 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 
Plastic Extruders 
Jessall Plastic Inc Kensington 
Plastic Fabrication 
Conn-Craft Co. Waterbury 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Salisbury Products Inc Lakeville 


Plastic Film & Sheet Materials 
Gilman Brothers Co The Gilman 


Plax Corporation Bloomfield 
Plastic Forming 
Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. Westport 


Plastic Lining Equipment 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 
Plastic Material 


Dura Plastics of New York, Inc. (sheet, rod 
& tube) Westport 


Plastic Molders 
Plastic Molding Corporation 


Plastic Molding 
Butterfield Inc T F Naugatuck 
U S Plastic Molding Corporation Wallingford 


Plastic Moulders 


Sandy Hook 


Conn Plastics Waterbury 
Engineered Plastics, Inc. Watertown 
Scott & Sons Mfg Co Geo S Wallingford 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Watertown Mfg Co The Watertown 


Plastic Pipe and Fittings 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc New Haven 


Plastic Printing Plates 
Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Plastic Wire Coating Materials 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 
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Plastics 
Naugatuck Chemicex! Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
(Advt.) 


Plastics Machinery 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Plastics—Moulds & Dies 
Crown Tool & Die Co Inc Bridgeport 
Plasticrete Bloc 
Plasticrete Corp Hamden 
Platers 
Acme Chromium Plating Co. New Haven 
Christie Plating Co Groton 
Chromium Process Company The (Chromium 
Plating only) Shelton 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Water Plating Company Waterbury 


Platers’ Equipment 
Apothecaries Hall Company 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc 
Lea Manufacturing Co The 
MacDermid Incorporated 


Waterbury 
New Haven 
Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Platers Metal 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
io Plating 
Christie Plating Co The (including lead plating) 
Groton 
Hamden 
Bridgeport 
Windsor Locks 


Giering Metal Finishing Inc 
Superior Plating Co 
Tec-Plate Inc 


Plating Processes and Supplies 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (plating 

analyses) Bridgeport 


; Plumbers’ Brass Goods 
Bridgeport Brass Co Bridgeport 
Keeney Mfg Co The (special bends) Newington 
McGuire Mfg. Co. Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


: Plumbing Specialties 
Risdon Manufacturing Co John M Russell Div 
Naugatuck 


Pole Line Hardware 


Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 


: Police Equipment 
The Smith-Worthington Saddery Co Hartford 


Polishing 
C & E Metal Finishing Co 


m Hartford 
Mirror Polishing & Buffing Co 


Waterbury 


Postage Meters 


Pitney Bowes Inc Stamford 


Potentiometers—Electronic 


Bristol Company The Waterbury 


_ Precision Machine Tool Spindles 
Whitnon Manufacturing Co (for milling, grind- 
ing, boring & drilling) Farmington 


Precision Manufacturing 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of 
Standard Screw Co 


A Hartford 
Torrington Co The 


Torrington 


, Precision Revolving Machinery 
Whiton Manufacturing Co 


Farmington 


: Precision Sheet Metal Fabrication 
Milford Fabricating Co Milford 


Precision Springs & Wire Forms 


Rowley Spring Co Inc The Bristol 


Premium Specialties 
Waterbury Companies Inc Waterbury 
Preservatives—Wood, Rope, Fabric 
Darworth Incorporated (‘Cuprinol’’) 


(“Cellu-san’”’) Simsbury 


? Pressboard 
Case & Risley Press Paper Co 


(genuine) Oneco 


Press Papers 


Case Brothers Inc Manchester 


Presses 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Hydraulic) 
Ansonia 


. Presses—Power 
Pneumatic Applications Co The (moderniza- 
tion of presses through conversion to Wichita 
Air Clutch operation) Simsbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 
Waterbury 


M A D E N 


Pressure Vessels 
Norwalk Tank Co Inc The (unfired to ASME 
Code Par U 69-70) South Norwalk 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The Hartford 


Printing 

Allied Printing Service Inc Manchester 
Bussmann Press Inc New Haven 
Case Lockwood & Brainard A Division of Con- 

necticut Printers Inc 
City Printing Co. The 
Finlay Brothers 
Heminway Corporation The 
Hildreth Press 
Hunter Press 
Lehman Brothers Inc 
Taylor & Greenough Co The 
T B Simonds Inc 
A D Steinbach & Sons 
The Walker-Rackliff Company 


Hartford 
Waterbury 
Bristol 
Hartford 
New Haven 
Wethersfield 
Hartford 
New Haven 
New Haven 


Printing Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Co (automatic) 
Bridgeport 


Printing Plates 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 


Printing Rollers 
Chambers-Storck Company Inc The (engraved) 
Norwich 


Printing—Silk Screen 


Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. Bloomfield 


Production Control Equipment 
Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
Wassell Organization Inc Westport 


Profilers 


Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Propellers—Aircraft 
Hamilton Standard Div United Aircraft Corp 
(propellers and other aircraft equipment) 
Windsor Locks 


Protective Coatings 
Harrison Company The A S (Waxes) 
South Norwalk 


Publishers 


O'Toole & Sons Inc The Stamford 


Pumps 
Sumo Pumps Inc (Deep-well electro-submersi- 
ble) Stamford 
Yale & Towne Mfg Co The 


Stamford 


Pumps—Small Industrial 
Eastern Industries Inc New Haven 


Punches 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (ticket & cloth) 
New Haven 


Putty Softeners—Electrical 


Fletcher Terry Co The Forestville 


Pyrometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and controlling) 
Waterbury 


Radiation—Finned Copper 
Bush Manufacturing Co West Hartford 
G & O Manufacturing Company The 
New Haven 
Vulean Radiator Co The (steel and copper) 
Hartford 


Radiators—Engine Cooling 
G & O Manufacturing Co New Haven 


Ratchet Offset Screw Driver 


Chapman Co J W Durham 


Rayon Staple Fiber 


Hartford Rayon Corp The Rocky Hill 


Reamers 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (All types) 
West Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc (all types carbide 
and HSS) West Hartford 


Record Equipment 
Wassell Organization Inc (filing equipment) 
Westport 


, Recorders 
Bristol Co The (automatic controllers, tempera- 
ture, pressure, flow, humidity) Waterbury 


Reduction Gears 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc 


Ansonia 
Snow-Nabstedt Gear Corp The 


New Haven 
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Refractories 
Howard Company New Haven 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter 
Co Inc Shelton 


Refrigeration 


Dunham-Bush Ine West Hartford 


Research & Development 
Raymond Engineering Laboratories (Electro- 
Mechanical) Middletown 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (chemical/physi- 
cal testing) Bridgeport 


Resistance Wire 
C O Jeliff Mfg Co The (nickel chromium, cop-~- 
per nickel, iron chromium, aluminum) 
Southport 


Kanathal Corporation The Stamford 


Respirators 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Retainers 
Hartford Steel Ball Co The (bicycle & auto- 
motive) Hartford 


Rigid Plastic Sheet Material 


Gilman Brothers Company The Gilman 


Riveting Machines 

Grant Mfg & Machine Co The i 

Linley Brothers Company Bridgeport 

Ripley Company Inc Middletown 
H P Townsend Manufacturing Co The 

Elmwood 


Bridgeport 


Rivets ‘ 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(brass and aluminum tubular and solid cop- 
per) Bridgeport 
Raybestos Div of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc The 
(iron) Bridgeport 


Rods 

American Brass Company The (copper, brass, 
bronze) Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 

Bristol Brass Corp The (brass and bronze) 
Bristol 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, etc.) Waterbury 


Rollers—Bituminous Paving 
Gabb Special Products Div E Horton & Son 
Company Windsor Locks 


Roller Skate Wheels 
Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 
Bridgeport 


Rolling Mills & Equipment . 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Precision Methods & Machines Inc Waterbury 
Waterbury Farrel Foundry & Machine Co The 

Waterbury 


Rolls 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc (Chilled and 
Alloy Iron, Steel) Ansonia 


Roofing 


Lurie Inc A Bloomfield 


Rotary Files 


Atrax Company The (carbide) Newington 


Routers ; 
Atrax Company The (solid carbide) Newington 


Rubber Chemicals 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Stamford Rubber Supply Co The (‘Factice”’ 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils) Stamford 


Rubberized Fabrics 


Duro-Gloss Rubber Co The New Haven 


Rubber Footwear 


Goodyear Rubber Co The Middletown 


Rubber Gloves 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Handmade Specialties 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber Latex Compounds and Dispersions 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 

Rubber Co (coating, impregnating and adhe- 

sive compounds) ——— 
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Rubber Mill Machinery 


Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Rubber—Molded Specialties 

Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 

Bond Rubber Corporation Derby 


Seamless Rubber Company The 


Rubber Products 
Airex Rubber Prod Corp Portland 


Rubber Printing Plates 
ped Inc Div CSW Plastic Types Inc Hartford 


New Haven 


Lockwood Sons Inc Wm H Hartford 
Rubber Products—Mechanical 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (washers, 
gaskets, molded parts) Middletown 
Seamless Rubber Company The New Haven 


Rubber—Reclaimed 
Naugatuck Chemical Division United States 
Rubber Co Naugatuck 
Rubbers 


Naugatuck Chemical Div U S Rubber Co (syn- 
thetic rubbers and latex) Naugatuck 


Rubbish Burners 
John P Smith Co The New Haven 
Rust Preventives 
Anderson Oil and Chemical Company, Inc 
Portland 
Enthone Inc New Haven 
Rust Removers 


Enthone Ine New Haven 


Saddlery 
The Smith-Worthington Saddlery Co Hartford 


Safety Belts 
Russell Mfg Co 


Safety Clothing 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Middletown 


Safety Fuses 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (mining & detonating) 
Simsbury 


Safety Gloves and Mittens 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Safety Goggles 
American Optical Company Safety Products 
Division Putnam 


Saw Blades—Hack 
Capewell Mfg Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saw Blades—Hack & Band 
Capewell Manufacturing Company Hartford 


Saws. Band, Metal Cutting 
Atlantic Saw Mfg Co New Haven 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Saws—Hole 
Capewell Manufacturing Co The Hartford 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Sawdust 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R (graded 
hardwood and softwood) South Windsor 


Scissors 


Acme Shear Company The Bridgeport 


Screens 
Hartford Wire Works Co The (Windows, Doors 


and Porches) Hartford 
Screw Cap: 

Weimann Bros Mfg Co The a for bottles) 

Derby 


Screw Machines 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 


Screw Machine Products 

Accurate Screw Products Inc (B & S Swiss & 
Davenports) Southington 
Apex Tool Co Inc The Bridgeport 

Auto Electric Screw Machine Co Inc 
Bridgeport 
Brown Manufacturing Co (up to 4 capacity) 
New Britain 
Consolidated Industries West Cheshire 
Eastern Machine Screw Corp The New Haven 


Fairchild Screw Products Inc Winsted 
Franklin Screw Machine Co The (up to 1%” 
capacity) Hartford 


Garthwait Mfg Co A E (up to and incl \%”) 
Greist Mfg Co The (up to 1” capacity) 


ew Haven 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of “Standard 
Screw Co (up to 5” capacity) Hartford 


Horberg Grinding Endentetes Inc on treated 
and ground type only) Bri 
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Screw Machine Products (Cont.) 
Stanley Humanson Inc Forestville 
Independent Screw Machine Products (up to 

and incl 1%” capacity) Hartford 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 
West Haven 
Lowe Mfg Co The Wethersfield 
Main Screw Machine Products (davenport & 
automatics exclusively) Waterbury 
National Automatic Products Company The 


Berlin 
Nelson’s Screw Machine Products Plantsville 
New Britain Machine Company The 


New Britain 
New Haven Screw Machine Prods Inc (up to 
1%” capacity) Milford 


Newton Screw Machine Products Co Plainville 
Olson Brothers Company (up to %” capacity) 


lainville 
Olson & Sons R P Southington 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 


United Screw Machine Co Thomaston 
Waterbury Machine Tools & Products Co 

(Brown & Sharpe and Davenport) 
Waterbury 


Screw Machine Tools 
American Cam Company Inc (Circular Form 
Tools) Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc Reamers, Taps, Dies, 
Blades and Knurls) West Hartford 
Somma Tool Co (precision circular form tools) 
Waterbury 


Screws 
Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
American Screw Company Willimantic 


Atlantic Screw Works (wood) Hartford 
Bristol Company The (socket set and socket cap 
screws) Waterbury 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 
Screw Co Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corporation The (socket set 
and socket cap) West Hartford 


Seovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Superior Manufacturing Co The Winsted 
Torrington Co The Torrington 
Screws—Socket 

Allen Manufacturing Company The Hartford 
Bristol Co The Waterbury 
Hartford Machine Screw Co Div of Standard 

Screw Co Hartford 


Holo-Krome Screw Corp The West Hartford 


Sealing Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (‘“Counterboy,” “Tape- 


shooter,” “Big Inch’’) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (gummed and pressure- 
sensitive tapes) Derby 


Seals 
Russell Mfg Co (for oven doors and fire bulk- 
heads) Middletown 


Sewing Machines 
Greist Mfg Co The (Sewing Machine attach- 


_ments) New Haven 

Singer Manufacturing Company The (indus- 

trial) Bridgeport 
Sharpeners 

Gorn Electric Co Ine (electric knife and 

scissors) Stamford 


Shaving Soaps 


J B Williams Co The Glastonbury 


Shears 
Acme Shear Co The (household) 


Sheet Metal Fabrications 
Lurie Inc A 


Sheet Metal Products 
American Brass Co The (brass and copper) 


Bridgeport 


Bloomfield 


. Waterbury 
Merriam Mfg Co (security boxes, fitted tool 
boxes, tackle boxes, displays) Durham 


Parsons Co Inc W A (fabricators) Durham 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
United Manufacturing Co Division of the W L 

Maxson Corp Hamden 


Sheet Metal Stampings 


American Brass Company The Waterbury 
American Buckle Co The West Haven 
DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 


J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 

brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel and 


other metals and alloys) Waterbury 
Sheet Steel 

Dolan Steel Company Inc Bridgeport 
Shell Cores 

Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 

Shell Molding 
Victors Brass Foundry Inc Guilford 
Shells 


Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver—drawn, 
stamped—electric socket, screw) Waterbury 

Wolcott Tool and Manufacturing Company Inc 

Waterbury 


Showcase Lighting Equipment 


Wiremold Company The Hartford 
Signals 

H C Cook Co The (for card files) Ansonia 
Signs 

Ad-Craft Displays, Inc. (all types, quantity 

only) Bloomfield 

Conn-Craft Co. (3 Dimensional, Plastic, Metal 

& Wood) Waterbury 

Silk Screen Process Printing 

Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 

Norton Co R H New Haven 

Sirocco Screen prints New Haven 


Stifel & Kufta Inc New Britain 
Silk Screening on Metal 

Ad-Craft Displays Inc Bloomfield 

Merriam Mfg Co (Displays and Specialties, to 
order) Durham 
Simulators 

Reflectone Corporation The Stamford 
Sintered Metal Products 

American Sinterings Div of Engineered Plas- 

tics Inc (Powder Metal Parts) Watertown 

Raybestos Division of Raybestos-Manhattan Inc 

Bridgeport 


Sizing and Finishing Compounds 


American Cyanamid Company Waterbury 
Slide Fasteners 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 


North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
zippers) Waterbury 


Smoke Stacks 
Bigelow Company The (steel) 
Norwalk Tank Co The 


Snap Fasteners 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (GRIPPER 
snap fasteners) Waterbury 


New Haven 
South Norwalk 


Soap 
J B Williams Co The (industrial soaps, toilet 
soaps, shaving soaps) Glastonbury 


Sound Equipment 
Vinco Electronics Corporation 

Special Machinery 
Banthin Engineering Company (complete and/ 


New Haven 


or parts) Bridgeport 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc Danbury 
Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Federal Machine & Tool Co Bristol 


Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The Hartford 
H P Townsend Mfg Company The Elmwood 
National Sheradizing & Machine Co (mandrels 

& stock shells for rubber industry) Hartford 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The Hartford 
Tucker Machine Co New Haven 


Special Parts 
Fenn Mfg Co The Newington 
Greist Mfg Co The (small machines, especially 
precision stampings) New Haven 
J H Sessions & Son Bristol 
Torrington Co The Torrington 


Spinnings 
Gray Manufacturing Company The Hartford 


Spline Milling Machines 
Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 


Spotwelding 7 
Spotwelders Inc (aluminum, steel, magnesium, 
titanium & alloys) Stratford 


Spray Painting Equipment and Supplies 
Lea Manufacturing Co The Waterbury 


Spring Coiling Machines 
Torrington Manufacturing Co The Torrington 


Spring Presses 


Townsend Mfg Co The H P Elmwood 
Spring Units 

Owen Silent Spring Division American Chain 

& Cable Company Inc Bridgeport 


Spring Washers 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Springs 

Central Spring Co (Torsion and Double Tor- 

sion) Terryville 


Springs—Coil & Flat 
4 Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


orp Bristol 
Barrett Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Peck Spring Co The Plainville 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 

Springs—Flat 

Atlantic Preptee Spring Co Forestville 


Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 


Corp Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 

(Advt.) 
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Springs—Wire 

Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Corp Bristol 
Bernston Co J W Plainville 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 
Connecticut Spring Corporation The (compres- 
sion, extension, torsion) Hartford 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Newcomb Spring Corp The Southington 
New England Spring Mfg. Co. Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 

D R Templeman Co (coil and torsion) 
Plainville 


Springs, Wire & Flat 


Peck Spring Co Plainville 


Sprinklers 
Manufacturing Company (GREEN 


Waterbury 


Stamped Metal Products 
American Brass Company The 


Scovill 
SPOT) 


Waterbury 


Stampings 

DooVal Tool & Mfg Inc The Naugatuck 
Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 

Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (small) 
Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (aluminum, 
brass, bronze, copper, nickel silver, steel 
and other metals and alloys—automotive, 
electrical, radio, ete.—deep drawn, enameled) 


Waterbury 
Stanley Pressed Metal 


New Britain 

Stampings—Small 
Acme Shear Co The Bridgeport 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated serene 


Corp ristol 
Barret Co William L Bristol 
Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Greist Manufacturing Co The New Haven 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


a 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (steel) 
New Haven 


Parker-Hartford Corporation (steel) Hartford 


Stationery Specialties 
American Brass Company The 


Steel Castings 
Hartford Electric Steel Corp The (carbon, low 
alloy and stainless steel castings) Hartford 
Malleable Iron Fittings Co Branford 
Nutmeg Crucible Steel Co Branford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Spring 
Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 
Bristol 
Hamden 


Waterbury 


Corp 
Detroit Steel Corporation 


Steel—Cold Rolled Stainless 
Seymour Manufacturing Co. The Seymour 
Ulbrich Stainless Steels Wallingford 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip 
Detroit Steel Corporation Hamden 
Stanley Works The New Britain 


Steel—Cold Rolled Strip and Sheets 
Detroit Steel Corporation New Haven 
Wallingford Steel Company Wallingford 


Steel Goods 
Merriam Mfg Co (sheets products to order) 
Durham 
Steel—Ground Flat Stock 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G 
New Haven 


Steel Rolling Rules 
Waterbury Lock & Specialty Co The 


Steel Stamps 
Cooney Engraving Co 


Milford 


Branford 


Steel Strapping 

Stanley Works The New Britain 
Stereotypes 

New Haven Electrotype Div Electrographic 

Corp New Haven 


Stop Clocks, Electric 
H C Thompson Clock Co the 


Storage Batteries 
R A E Storage Battery Mfg Co 


Straps, Leather 
Auburn Manufacturing Company The (textile, 
industrial, skate, carriage) Middletown 


Strip Steel 
Dolan Steel Company Inc 


Structural Mouldings 
Leed Co The HA 


Stadio Couches 
Waterbury Mattress Co 


Bristol 


Glastonbury 


Bridgeport 
Hamden 


Waterbury 


Super Refractories 
Mullite Works Refractories Div H K Porter Co 
Ine Shelton 


Surface Metal Raceway & Fittings 
Wiremold Company The Hartford 


Surgical Dressings 
Acme Cotton Products Co Inc 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


Surgical Rubber Goods 
Seamless Rubber Company The 


East Killingly 
New Haven 


New Haven 
Swaging Machinery 


Fenn Mfg Co The 


Newington 
Torrington Co The 


Torrington 


Sweeping Compounds 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 


Switchboards Wire and Cables 
Rockbestos Products Corp (asbestos insulated) 
New Haven 


Switches—Electric 
General Electric Company 


Synthetic Fabrics 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Tabulating Equipment—Manual 
Denominator Company Inc Woodbury 
Veeder-Root Incorporated Hartford 


Bridgeport 


Tanks 
Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 
. West Hartford 
Bigelow Company The (steel) New Haven 
Comco Inc Div of Enthone Inc (steel, alloy 
and lined) New Haven 
Gonnecticut Welders Inc (steel, alloy & lined) 
- Wallingford 
King Co Alfred B (steel, alloy and lined) 


North Haven 
Norwalk Tank Co The South Norwalk 
Rolock Ine (Alloy) Fairfield 
Storts Welding Company (steel and alloy) 
Meriden 
Tap Extractors 


Walton Company The West Hartford 


Tape 
Russell Mfg Co (Glass Electrical Insulating 
Tapes, Glass Fabrics for Plastic Moulding) 
Middletown 


Tapes—Industrial Pressure Sensitive 
Seamless Rubber Company The ew Haven 


Tape Machines 
Better Packages Inc (Manual and electric 
models for case taping) Shelton 
Derby Sealers Inc (manual and electric models) 
Derby 
Taps 

Hanson-Whitney Company The 

Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Tarred Lines 
Brownell & Co Inc 


: Telemetering Instruments 
Bristol Co The 


cs Television—Radio 
Junior Screw Machine Products Inc 


West Haven 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Moodus 


Waterbury 


Testers—Insulation 
McNeal J D New Haven 


_ _Testers—Insulation Wire & Cable 
Davis Electric Company Wallingford 


Testers—Nondestructive, Ultrasonic 
Sperry Products Inc Danbury 


. Testing 
State Testing Laboratory Inc (environmental, 
X-ray, tensile, bearings) Bridgeport 


Textile Printing Gums 


Polymer Industries Inc Springdale 


Textile Processors 


Amerbelle Corporation Rockville 


b Thermometers 
Bristol Co The (recording and automatic con- 
tro Waterbury 


) 
Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 


Thin Gauge Metals 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The Thomaston 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (plain or tinned in 


rolls) Waterbury 


Thread 
American Thread Co The 
Belding Heminway Corticelli 


; Thread Chasers 
Geometric Tool Division, Greenfield Tap & Die 
Corp New Haven 


; Thread Gages 
Hanson-Whitney Company The Hartford 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Thread Milling Machines 
Hanson-Whitney Company The 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc 


Thread Rolling 
Bland Burner Co The Thread Products Div 
Hartford 


Willimantic 
Putnam 


Hartford 
West Hartford 


Thread Rolling Machinery 
Hartford Special Machinery Co The 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc 


Threading Machines 
Grant Mfg & Machine Co The (double end 
automatic) Bridgeport 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Timers, Interval 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
H C Thompson Clock Co The Bristol 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centerbrook 
Rhodes Inc M H Hartford 


Timing Devices 

B & N Tool & Engineering Co (development 
and model work) Thomaston 
Cramer Controls Corporation The Centebrook 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Rhodes Inc MH Hartford 

United States Time Corporation The 
Waterbury 


Timing Devices & Time Switches 
A W Haydon Co The Waterbury 
Lux Clock Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
M H Rhodes Inc Hartford 


Tinning 
Thinsheet Metals Co The (non-ferrous metals in 
rolls) Waterbury 
Wilcox-Crittenden Div North & Judd Mfg Co 
Middletown 


Tires 
Armstrong Rubber Company The West Haven 


Tokens 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (bus, street 
car and subway fare) Waterbury 


Tool Bits 
Thompson & Son Co The Henry G New Haven 


Tool Chests : 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The Willimantic 


Tool Hardening 


Commercial Metal Treating Co Bridgeport 


Tools 
B & N Tool & Engineering Co (dies, jigs, fix- 
tures, sub-press and progressive) Thomaston 
Hoggson & Pettis Mfg Co The (rubber workers) 
141 Brewery St New Haven 


Tools & Dies 
Metropolitan Tool & Die 
Moore Special Tool Co 
Swan Tool & Machine Co The 


Hartford 
Bridgeport 
Hartford 


Tools, Dies & Fixtures 


Greist Mfg Co The New Haven 


Tools, Dies, Jigs & Fixtures 
Lyons Tool & Die (modelwork, jig boring) 


Meriden 

Otterbein CoJ A Middletown 

Telke Tool & Die Mfg Co New Britain 
Tools, Fixtures, Gauges 

Fredericks Tool Co J F West Hartford 


Toroidal Winding Machines 
Boesch Mfg Co Inc 


Totalizers 
Reflectone Corporation The 


Toys 
Geo S Scott Mfg Co The 
Gilbert Co The A C 
N N Hill Brass Co The 
Waterbury Companies Inc 


Danbury 
Stamford 


Wallingford 
New Haven 
East Hampton 
Waterbury 


Transformers 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Trucks—Commercial 
Metropolitan Body Company (International 
Harvester Truck chassis and “Metro” bodies) 
Bridgeport 


Truck—Lift 
Excelsior Hardware Co The 


Trucks—Skid Platforms 
Excelsior Hardware Co The (lift) 


Tube Clips 
H C Cook Co The (for collapsible tubes) 
32 Beaver St Ansonia 
Weimann Bros Mfg Co The (for collapsible 
tubes) Derby 


Stamford 


Stamford 


Tube Fittings 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (UNIFLARE 
flared tube and LOXIT compression tube) 
Waterbury 


Tubers 
Standard Machinery and Davis-Standard Divi- 
sions of Franklin Research Corp art . 
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Tubes—Collapsible Metal 
Sheffield Tube Corp The New London 


Tubing 
American Brass Co The (brass and ee) 
Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and copper) 
Bridgeport 
G & O Manufacturing Co (finned) New Haven 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass and 


Copper) Waterbury 
Wallingford Steel Co The (stainless and super 
metals) Wallingford 


Tubing—Flexible Metallic 
American Brass Co Metal Hose Branch 
Waterbury 


Tubing—Heat Exchanger 
American Brass Company The 
Scovill Manufacturing Company 


Waterbury 
Waterbury 


Tumbling Barrels and Accessories 
Nielsen & Sons Inc John R South Windsor 
Wheeler Co G E New Haven 


Tumbling Equipment and Supplies 
Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Byram 


Tumbling Service 


Esbec Barrel Finishing Corp Meriden 
Turntables 

Macton Machinery Company Inc (industrial & 

display) Stamford 
Typewriters 

Royal McBee Corp Hartford 

Underwood Corporation Hartford 

Typewriters—Portable 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 
Underwood Corporation Hartford 


Typewriter Ribbons and Supplies 
Royal McBee Corp Hartford 
Underwood Corporation 
Hartford and Bridgeport 


Ultrasonic Processing Equipment 
General Ultrasonics Co The Hartford 


Underclearer Rolls 
Sonoco Products Co (Climax-Lowell Div) 
Mystic 


V-Belt Drives 
Monarch Electric Co (Allis Chalmers) 
New Britain 


Vacuum Bottles and Containers 
American Thermos Products Co Norwich 


Vacuum Cleaners 


Electrolux Corporation Old Greenwich 


Spencer Turbine Co The Hartford 
Valves—Automobile Tire 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Aircraft 
Bridgeport Thermostat Div Robertshaw-Fulton 


Controls Co Milford 
Valves—Radiator Air 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Valves—Relief & Control 
Beaton & Caldwell Mfg Co New Britain 


Valves—Safety & Relief 


Manning Maxwell & Moore Inc Stratford 
5 Vanity Boxes 
Bridgeport Metal Goods Mfg Co Bridgeport 


Plume & Atwood Manufacturing Co Thomaston 


Scovill Manufacturing Company Waterbury 
Varnishes 

Staminite Corp The New Haven 
Velvets 


American Velvet Co (owned and operated by 
A Wimpfheimer & Bros Inc) Stonington 
Leiss Velvet Mfg Co Inc The Willimantic 


Venetian Blinds 
Findell Manufacturing Company 
Jennings Company The S Barry 


Ventilating Systems 
Colonial Blower Company 


Vertical Shapers 
Pratt & Whitney Co Inc West Hartford 


Vibrators—Pneumatic 
Branford Co The (industrial) New Haven 


Vinyl Extrusion & Moulding Compounds 
Electronic Rubber Co Stamford 


Vises 
Fenn Manufacturing Company The (Quick- 
Action Vises) Newington 
Vanderman Manufacturing Co The (Combina- 
tion Bench Pipe) Willimantic 


Manchester 
New Haven 


Plainville 


Wall Paper 


Stamford Wall Paper Co Inc Stamford 
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Ww 
American Felt Co (felt) Glenville 
Auburn Manufacturing Compary The (all ma- 
terials) Middletown 
Clark Brothers Bolt Co Milldale 
Fabricon Corp Unionville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass & copper) 


‘homaston 
Saling Manufacturer Company (made to order) 
Unionville 
Washers—Felt : 
American Felt Co Glenville 


Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 

Plant) Unionville 
Watches 

E Ingraham Co The Bristol 

United States Time Corporation The Waterbury 


Water Deionizers 
Penfield Mfg Co 


Water Heaters 
Whitlock Manufacturing Co The (instantaneous 


Meriden 


& storage) Hartford 
Water Heaters— Electric 
Bauer & Company Inc Hartford 


Water Heaters—Gas or Kerosene 
Holyoke Heater a of Conn Inc Hartford 


Harrison Company The “A S (and other pro- 
tective coatings) South Norwalk 


Waxes—Floor 
Fuller Brush Co The 


Webbing 
Russell Mfg Co (Webbing for Safety Seat 


Hartford 


Belts—all types of webbing) Middletown 
Wedges 
Saling Manufacturing Company (hammer & 
axe) Unionville 
Welded Products 
Acme Welding Div United Tool & Die Co 


West Hartford 


Welding 

Aircraft Welding & Mfg Co Inc (aluminum, 
stainless steel, magnesium) Hartford 
Connecticut Welders Inc (fabrication & repairs) 
Wallingford 

Farrel-Birmingham Company Inc Ansonia 
Industrial Welding Company (Equipment 
Manufacturers—Steel Fabricators) Hartford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 


Welding—Lead 
Connecticut Welders Inc (tanks & coiis) 
Wallingford 
King Co Alfred B North Haven 
Lead Products, Inc. (tanks and fabrication) 


Manchester 

Storts Welding Company (tanks and fabrica- 
tion) Meriden 

Welding—Lead Bricks 
Lead Products, Inc. Manchester 
Welding Rods 

American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Bridgeport Brass Company Bridgeport 


Bristol Brass Co The (brass & bronze) Bristol 


Welding Solder 
Lead Products, Inc. (wire, bar and cakes and 


babbits ) Manchester 
Wells 

Church Co The Stephens B Seymour 
Wicks 

American Felt Co Glenville 


Auburn Manufacturing Company The (felt, as- 
bestos ) Middletown 
Holyoke Heater Corp of Conn Inc Hartford 


Wiffle Ball 
Wiffle Ball Inc The New Haven 


Window & Door Guards 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
Smith Co The John P 


Wire 
American Brass Company The Waterbury 
Atlantic Wire Co The (steel) Branford 
Bartlett Hair Spring Wire Co The 
North Haven 
Bridgeport Brass Company (brass and silicon 


Hartford 
New Haven 


bronze) Bridgeport 
Bristol Brass Corp The (brass & bronze) 

Bristol 

Driscoll Wire Co The (steel) Shelton 


Hudson Wire Co Winsted Div (insulated & 


enameled magnet) Winsted 
Platt Bros & Co The 
(zine and zinc alloy wires) Waterbury 


Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (brass, bronze, 
nickel silver) Thomaston 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (Brass, Bronze 
and Nickel Silver) Waterbury 


Wire and Cable 

Continental Wire Corp (for industrial and 
military applications) Wallingford 
General Electric Company (for residential, com- 

mercial and industrial applications) 
Bridgeport 
Rockbestos Products Corporation (all asbestos, 
mining, shipboard and appliance applications) 
New Haven 
(Advt.) 


Wire Arches & Trellises 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Baskets 
Wiretex Mfg Inc (Industrial, for acid, heat, 


Hartford 
New Haven 


treating and degreasing) Bridgeport 
Wire Ag Sy 
Hartford Wire Works C Hartford 


C O Jeliff Mfg Co The tail ey all meshes) 


Southport 

Pequot Wire Cloth Co Inc Norwalk 

Rolock Inc (Alloy) Fairfield 

Smith Co The John P New Haven 
Wire Dipping Baskets 

Hartford Wire Works Co The Hartford 


John P Smith Co The 


Wire Drawing Dies 
Waterbury Wire Die Co The 


Wire Forming Machinery 
Nilson Machine Company The A H Shelton 
Torrington Manufacturing Company The 
Torrington 


New Haven 


Waterbury 


Wire Formings 
G E Prentice Mfg Co The Kensington 
Master Engineering Company West Cheshire 
North & Judd Manufacturing Co New Britain 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Turner & Seymour Manufacturing Co The 


Torrington 

Verplex Company The Essex 
Wire Forms 

Atlantic Precision Spring Co Forestville 

Banner Spring Corporation Hartford 


Barnes Co The Wallace Div Associated Spring 

Corp Bristol 

Bristol Spring Manufacturing Co Plainville 
Central Spring Co (short run orders) 

Terryville 

Colonial Spring Corporation The Hartford 

Connecticut Spring Corporation The Hartford 


Foursome Manufacturing Co Bristol 
Gemco Manufacturing Co Inc Southington 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
New England Spring Mfg Co Unionville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Terryville Manufacturing Co Terryville 
Wire Form Inc Milldale 


Wire Goods 
American Buckle Co The (overall trimmings) 
West Haven 
Patent Button Co The Waterbury 
Scovill Manufacturing Company (To Order) 
Waterbury 


Wire Partitions 
Hartford Wire Works Co The 
John P Smith Co The 


Wire Products 
Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 
Peck Spring Co Plainville 
Plume & Atwood Mfg Co The (to order) 
Thomaston 


Hartford 
New Haven 


Wire Reels 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc 
Nilson Machine Company The A H 


Wire Rings 
American Buckle Co The (pan handles and 


New Haven 
Shelton 


tinners’ trimmings) West Haven 

Stanley Humason Inc Forestville 

Peck Spring Co Plainville 

Templeman Co D R Plainville 
Wire—Specialties 

Andrew B Hendryx Co The New Haven 


Wire Straightening and Cutting Machinery 
Mettler Machine Tool Inc New Haven 


Wiring Devices 


Harvey Hubbell Inc Bridgeport 
Wood Scrapers 
Fletcher-Terry Co The Forestville 


Woodw 
C H Dresser & Sons a ute all kinds of 
woodwork) Hartford 
Hartford Builders Finish Co Hartford 


Woven Felts—Weol 
Chas W House & Sons Inc (Mills & Cutting 
Plant) Unionville 


Yarns 
Aldon Spinning Mills Corporation The (fine- 
woolen and specialty) Talcottville 
Ensign-Bickford Co The (jute-carpet) 
Simsbury 
Hartford Spinning Incorporated (Wollen, knit- 
ting and weaving yarns) Unionville 


Zine 
Platt Bros & Co The (ribbon, strip and wire) 
P O Box 1030 Waterbury 


Zine Castings 
Newton-New Haven Co Inc 


Zine Die Castings 
Mt Vernon Die Casting Corporation Stamford 


West Haven 








Jim Dwyer discovers the Painless Way 


Jim Dwyer fumed, “My firm’s insured against catastrophes, As if divining Dwyer’s thoughts, a Travelers man appeared; 
But I’ve got more insurance men than I have employees! “Confusion’s reign is over now that we have volunteered. 

And when my cash position’s bad, a premium bill comes due; The Travelers handles every policy—no danger gaps; 
Suppose I made a claim and had forgotten to renew!” Rely on me to guard you from a messy memory lapse.” 


“So far you've been Aladdin's genie,” Dwyer answered then, One plan, one payment, just one man and not a multitude— 
‘Just tell me how to pay for it and I will say ‘amen’. Can anyone deny The Travelers merits gratitude? 

‘One plan, one man to telephone if ever you're a claimant— Imagine—life, equipment, property—this painless plan 
And everything is covered by a single monthly payment.” Leaves working capital intact—so ask a Travelers man. 


n BUSINESS 
con cesta OS 


* THE TRAVELERS 


aaclaatl Insurance Companies 


HARTFORD 15. CONNECTICUT 
All forms of business and personal insurance including Life » Accident *« Group « Fire « Marine « Automobile + Casualty » Bonds 
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HEX HEADS 


“4 
SQUARE Heaps 7 


... and we'll be more than pleased to fill 
your needs. 


The choice between hex head and square head 
bolts, we feel, is up to the customer. What 
he wants, we’ll supply. 


That’s why CLARK ... a tested and proven 
producer of carriage and machine bolts for 
over a hundred years ... supplies both 

hex and square heads. 


They are available in a full range of sizes 
... With or without nuts... in bulk or 
Clark’s superior packaging. 


Write today for complete information and prices. 


REQUEST FREE CATALOG covering the complete 
CLARK line of industrial fasteners. 


CLARK BROS. 
BOLT CO. 


MILLDALE @© CONNECTICUT 
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Glove molds on frames are dipped in tanks of rub- 
ber cement and dried in Seamless Rubber Com- 
pany's rubber dip goods plant. It’s air conditioning 
system keeps the room at 92 degrees, 32 per cent 
relative humidity for best dip and dry conditions 
in making surgeons gloves. 
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A JOB FOR AIR CONDITIONING 


Manufacturing surgeons gloves at The 
Seamless Rubber Company of New Haven is a 
highly specialized and exacting job. The gloves, 
to give surgeons the “right feel,” have a gauge of 
10 thousandths of an inch. They must be perfect 
— and they are. 

To meet such high production standards, 
temperatures and humidity in the Seamless dip 
goods plant are uniformly controlled. The air is 


free of dust and, because of evaporated solvents, 
it is replaced constantly. 

Air conditioning does this essential job 
for Seamless Rubber. There’s a job for air con- 
ditioning in your plant — proper temperature 
and humidity control, air purification, comfort- 
able working conditions. Consult the industrial 
power sales engineer at your electric company 
about it. 


THE CONNECTICUT LIGHT AND POWER COMPANY 


THE HARTFORD ELECTRIC LIGHT COMPANY 


THE UNITED ILLUMINATING COMPANY 


THE HOUSATONIC PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY 











BALLARD “as, 
FUEL 
LAST WINTER! 


Winter 1958-1959 set new "Degree Day” records ! 
Ballard Bunker ‘C” users found that their fuel 
savings set new records, too! Bunker “C” can 
: lower next winter's fuel bills for YOU—plan 

2 NOW. Call Hartford, JAckson 9-3341 or Groton, 
Hilltop 5-9724, for a Ballard Heating Engineer. 

















The BALLARD OIL CO. © Wethersfield or Groton, Conn. 








